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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


krEepING HousE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How IT Has 
3EEN DONE. How.Ir MAY BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
\|ACAROONS—JUMBLES—-GENOESE TABLETTES—IRISH STEW. 


HE next day, Mrs. Welles and Molly were 
in the kitchen bright and early. She 
had ordered the day before all she 
would need for dinner, and did not re- 
quire to leave the house. They had 
planned to make macaroons and fancy 
cakes. Forthe macaroons, half a pound 
of almond paste and three-quarters of 
a pound of powdered sugar, were 
weighed carefully, then three large 
eggs were separated and beaten. Mrs. 

<“_ Welles took the almond paste and the 
chopping bowl, and chopped it into fine crumbs, which saves 
a good deal of mashing with a fork. While Molly beat eggs 
and added the sugar, making icing in fact ; then the crumbled 
almond paste was put to it and mashed with the back of a 
fork into the icing, till it was all smooth and perfectly blended ; 
then some sheets of thin paper were rubbed with suet and cut 
to fit the dripping pan, on which they where to be baked ; half 
ateaspoonful was dropped on a bit of paper, and put in to try 
the oven, and meanwhile a dozen or so of almonds were 
blanched and each split into six. 

The macaroon when looked at had flattened down, as it 
should do, but just a shade more than it ought to have done, 
and a teaspoonful more powdered sugar was stirred in. Then 
the mixture was taken up on the end of a teaspoon, and bits 
as large as a*small nutmeg were dropped on the greased 
paper,—about two inches apart,—and then on each of them 
three or four bits of almond were put irregularly. The oven 
was moderate,—not too cool, nor yet hot enough to color 
them till they had been in it ten minutes. 

*“ While you bake those, I’ll make some genoese pastry,” 
said Mrs. Welles. 

“ That is a novelty to me, at least I have heard of it, but not 
tried it. If I remember rightly you told me you had once 
tried it but found it very unsatisfactory.” 

“Yes, it was too sticky, while warm, to cut, and too brittle 
when cold, but I have now another recipe which I want to 
try, and if it is good it will be just the thing for your fancy 
cakes. This is the recipe :” 

GENOESE PAsTRY.—Four ounces of flour, three of butter, four 
of almond paste, and five eggs. Melt the butter in a bowl, taking 
care it does not get very hot. Break the eggs into a bowl, add the 
sugar to them, stand the bowl in a saucepan of boiling water, and 
whip eggs and sugar for twenty minutes, but they must not get 
very hot; take the bowl from the water, add the almond paste 
crumbled fine, to it, beat till smooth then add the butter, and last 
of all sift in the flour, stirring lightly all the time ; bake in a round, 
jelly-cake pan lined with buttered paper, very neatly fitted and 
standing an inch above the edge, in a rather quick oven for half an 
hour. When it is done, no mark should remain on it when pressed 
with the finger. 

“Has any one you know tried the recipe ?” 

“Oh yes, and I have eaten it, and found it excellent.” 

Molly now opened the oven to look at the macaroons, and 
found they could be put for one minute at the top, to take a 


put in the bottom of the oven. 

Then she prepared one more sheet, after taking the first 
from the oven. These she left on the pan to cool a few 
minutes before touching them ; then she lifted the paper from 


deeper tint, and another pan which she had ready, could be | 
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it, replaced it by a fresh one and did not attempt to take the 
macaroons from the paper till they were nearly cold. She 
handied them after they were baked, and until cold, as if 
they were egg shells. 

Marta, who had now finished her morning’s work, was told 
to put on the bouillon. 

“You must take the largest pot, Marta; that shin weighs 
eight pounds. It is cut in three, but gash it well, take out 
the marrow, and put on eight quarts of cold water ; when it is 
near the boiling point, skim it,—take care the scum does not 
break. After it is off, throw in a wine-glass of cold water and 
wait ; when it is once again near boiling, skim again ; repeat 
the cold water and skimming twice, then leave it to boil four 
hours very slowly.” 

When separating the yolks of eggs from the whites, for the 
macaroons, they had been at once beaten with a teaspoonful 
of cold water to prevent hardening,—which they are apt to do 
when waiting even a very short time, if not beaten,—and set 
aside for jumbles, which Molly made while Mrs. Welles made 
the genoese pastry. She used for them, six ounces of butter, 
six ounces of sugar, and half a pound of flour, with the yolks 
of the three eggs. The butter was beaten to a cream and 
then the sugar and eggs added, the flour sifted in and a table- 
spoonful of wine, and when all was well mixed, a few drops of 
extract of rose was added, Molly tasting the paste to judge 
the quantity. It needed to be perceptible as it goes off in 
baking. Then she rolled it into little balls about the size of 
a hickory nut, and on some stuck half a blanched almond, on 
others a little bit of green citron, and on others a strip of 
candied lemon peel. 

Rolling them thus, was much less trouble than cutting 
them into rings, and shaping them in sugar, and quite as 
sightly, for the balls melt down in the oven into round cakes. 
They require a moderate oven; if too slow they melt too 
much, if too quick they burn before they are done. 

To keep the oven just right this morning when a steady, 
moderate heat was required, Molly attended to the fire her- 
self. Having seen that it was solid at first, she kept it so by 
adding a very few coals dcfore it had shown any signs of 
going down. As soon as the jumbles were firm and the 
bright yellow had changed to the palest pine color, they were 
taken out, without waiting for them to drown at all. 

The genoese pastry was now done; it looked like a thick 
jelly cake, and when cool was to be cut and jelly laid be- 
tween it sandwich fashion, and some pieces iced plain. 

When the macaroons were taken off the papers, there were 
found to be between seventy and eighty, but as in two pans 
there were two or three that had sunken somewhat and were 
less handsome than the rest, those were laid aside. There 
were also nearly four dozen jumbles, and there would be 
about three dozen tablettes from the genoese pastry. 

It was getting near luncheon time and they were both 
rather tired; therefore they gave up till after they had eaten 
and rested. 

“T hope, Molly, you take care of yourself in this way,” said 
her friend as they sat down to a comfortable lunch. I re- 
member how you used to horrify me in London by going 
without food for hours, or only eating cake or pastry, if you 
had anything on hand to interest you.” 

“Yes, nowadays I do, whether I feel hungry, or not; I 
sit down and force myself to eat, and also I do it leisurely, 
for if I finish eating in ten minutes | take a book or newspa- 
per and spend the full hour resting, then I go to work 
fresh again, although I confess I do it often in spite of my 
nerves which urge me to finish, but I do it and I know that 
eating nothing at all, or a mere snack in a hurry at middle 
day, and then keeping.on with the sewing, or preserving, or 
shopping, is what wears out half us American women. I 
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used to get tired and faint about three o’clock, after doing 
very little, and was almost ashamed that I, a healthy young 
girl, should do so when I saw eiderly women keep on from 
morning till night. You and your mother first awakened me 
to the fact that it was lack of food. My own dear mother had 
been like myself all her life, neglecting her noon meal, 
simply because she never felt hungry. Vow I get a meal of 
some substantial kind, and I make Marta do the same, for 
she also is inclined to take a standing lunch,—just a bit of 
bread and cheese, she likes best.” 

“Well, I don’t believe any one can work well if they do not 
eat sensibly. I can eat three meals comfortably, but I agree 
with Dr. Richardson we could do without both the others 
better than the mid-day meal. I suppose if you and I had 
kept on for a couple of hours longer we should have been a 
pair of wilted beings.” 

“Yes, there is nothing like leaving off and resting defore 
one is really tired, if one wants to get through a great deal 
without feeling it, but it is a very difficult thing to do.” 

“T know it; especially difficult to those who need it most, 
—the nervous, energetic women ; to the phlegmatic ones it 
comes easy enough, and they seldom overwork.” 

“T have eaten the last of your ‘weal and hammer,’ my 
dear, and I agree with Silas Wegg, ‘it mellars the organ,’-— 
and now I am ready for work. The next thing is to ice those 
cakes, I suppose, and I will put on the sugar to boil.” 

“No, I have French icing ready, but I forgot until this 
minute to make some coloring; I bought the cochineal 
yesterday.” 

“Well, there’s plenty of time, it will only take a few 
minutes; I’ll put it to boil and we will both get the genoese 
cakes ready while it does so.” 

Molly handed to her a packet containing an ounce of 
cochineal and one of cream of tartar, mixed ; this was put to 
boil in half a pint of water, and was to reduce to half. While 
this was going on Molly got out some raspberry jam and the 
lemon paste she had made. 

““T wonder what I should have done if these had not come 
so apropos! ”’--alluding to her mother-in-law’s gift. 

“Done, my dear? You would not have felt the lack of 
them, you would just have made your jumbles and some 
cocoanut macaroons and cones; made some sponge drop 
cakes which you would have iceG, and would have forgotten 
to wish even that you had not the other things,—I know you, 
Molly.” 

Molly laughed ; “ To tell the truth I had thought the mat- 
ter over, and decided to make some orange paste, for which I 
have a very old recipe, and, as two oranges are enough, it 
would not have been very costly.” _ r 

“ Before I go away I want to try it, if oranges are to be got 
yet, out here.” 

“T saw a few pale things, but Harry can bring some early 
Floridas.” 

As they talked they worked. The bread board was put 
between them and the genoese cake was split carefully 
into four even layers. The rounded sides were trimmed off 
wide enough to cut into odd-shaped pieces to be dipped 
into icing. 

The cochineal had now boiled fast about ten minutes un- 
covered, and by the rim round the little saucepan showed it 
had diminished to one-half. 

“ Now if one can avoid getting one’s fingers in it, and look- 
ing like an executioner for a day or two, it will be very nice; 
—where’s the alum, Molly?” 

Molly handed the tiny packet containing two drachms of 
alum to Mrs. Welles. It was put into the cochineal, stirred, 


and then a small strainer was put on a cup, a piece of muslin | 
laid in it, and the coloring poured through it, then the ends | 


of the muslin were gathered together, and the sediment 
gently pressed with a spoon and then thrown away. 

Molly, meanwhile, had been spreading one of the layers of 
cake with the lemon paste, very thickly, and laid another on 
top of it,—this was one cake ; the other layer was spread with 
raspberry jam, and on that also a slice was laid. I have said 
that the rounded sides were cut off, leaving the center square, 
These sides were cut into three-cornered pieces; there was, 
consequently, a number of these corner pieces, and two 
square cakes,—one with raspberry jam, one with lemon. 
Molly had brought out the French or fondant icing, the 
vanilla flavoring, the bitter almond, and the caramel coloring 
She divided the icing, putting one part into a small bow! 
which she set in a saucepan of boiling water, stirring it till it 
was creamy. Mrs. Welles had laid a sheet of confectioner’s 
paper on the board, and when the icing was melted, Molly 
brought it to the table and put to it a very small half-tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, and stirred it, then she dipped a table- 
spoon in the boiling water, shook the water from it and then 
took it full of the icing from the bowl and poured it on the 
layers of cake containing the lemon, and spread it, using 
more icing as she needed it, smoothing it with a knife dipped 
into boiling water, and shaken. 

When it was done, Mrs. Welles warmed a knife and cut the 
cake into neat tablettes an inch wide and two inches long, 
while Molly put the same icing over the fire, stirred it slowly 
till the water under it was boiling, and the icing creamy, and 
she again took it to the table, colored it a beautiful creamy 
coffee color with a few drops of caramel, and then dropped 
the corner pieces, one by one as fast as she could, into it, tak- 
ing them out as soon as they were covered, and, laying them 
on the waxed paper with a fork, before ‘half were done the 
icing got stiff, and she had to put it on the fire once more, 
and this time as each heating up made the icing a degree 
higher candy, she put in a few drops of water from the end of 
a spoon,—a dozen drops perhaps in all,—then the icing got 
creamy again. She finished dipping the cakes, all but three or 
four for which the icing fell short. Now the other portion of 
icing was put in a bowl, melted to cream in boiling water, 
and a few drops of cochineal added to it, and a few drops 
(very few) of almond flavoring. The cochineal made it a 
beautiful pale pink. This was laid onthe square of cake, 
in which was raspberry jam, in the same way as the white, 
and it also was cui into tablettes while Molly dipped the 
rest of her three-cornered pieces of cake into the pink 
icing. 

There was now a plate of pink, almond iced-tablettes with 
raspberry jam; one of white, vanilla iced-tablettes with lemon 
filling, and on the sheet of waxed paper lay several that 
looked like large, oblong, French candies, pink and pale 
coffee-colored, being completely covered with icing,—no one 
could tell they were cake. 

“Now the cakes are all made, are they not?” asked Mrs. 
Welles. 

“Yes; but I’m sadly afraid people will think they have cost 
much more than is usually spent at these meetings, but | 
know they have not. Mrs. Framley had sponge cake only, 
yet the eggs alone for the five loaves she made‘would cost 
more than these cakes.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” said Mrs. Welles. 

“No,” laughed Molly, “I meant only to have the iced jelly 
cakes, and though genoese is so delicious I don’t know that 


that difference will be considered, but your bringing the’ 


almond paste tempted me into the macaroons, and then to 
make use of the yolks, of course they led to the jumbles.” 

“Yes, but they would pass, it is the “‘ Frenchy” look of the 
iced cakes that will seem costly, but you can tell your friends 
what the cost really is.” 
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“| know; only I hate to seem to lay myself out, yet when 
things can be made so pretty one can’t resist doing it.” 

“You can’t because you love the work as others love 
Kensington stitch and can’t resist adding to the beauty of 
their surroundings in that way. You and I resist that temp- 
tation very well, but this makes one understand it. All work 
is pleasure if you love it and £now how to do it.” 

* Now I’ll see the dinner on and we’ll adjourn and leave 
Marta in possession,” said Molly. 

Molly looked at the bouillon which had been simmering 
four hours; and Marta asked if she should put in the 
vegetables. 

“No; this is to be extra strong, in fact consommeé,—which 
means bouillon very much reduced,—so this can simmer two 
hours more, then strain the meat from it and to-morrow you 
can take off all fat, and then put to it, two carrots cut up 
small, two turnips, two onions, and let them boil in it two 
hours; this will reduce it enough, then it can be strained and 
cleared.” 

Molly had arranged to have for dinner just such things as 
Marta could cook, but the substantial part of it was to be 
Irish stew, that good old savory dish, but excellent as it is 
well made, there is no thing more “ poverty seeming” than the 
same thing carelessly done, therefore she means to see it all 
on to cook before leaving the kitchen. 

IrIsH STEW.—Half a dozen lean chops from the neck flour- 
ed and put in a saucepan with two onions and a teaspoonful 
of butter, and quickly browned, but the onion was not allowed to 
burn, and therefore it was all kept moving about. A pint of cold 
water was then put to it, and the fat that this brought to the surface 
skimmed off and a teaspoonful of salt and one-third of pepper 
added. It was put where it would simmer very gently for an hour 
and a half when it was to be again skimmed, and a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce put to it, the gravy tasted to see if salt 
enough, and half a dozen large potatoes (or more if small) cut in 
half, then it was to be closely covered and simmer for another 
hour. Molly cautioned Marta against adding more water. 

“When you put the potatoes in, never mind if the gravy 
does not cover them, they are to stew over the meat; suffi- 
cient good gravy to serve is all that is necessary, if you cover 
the potatoes with liquid as often is done. You get a good 
deal of broth, but no gravy. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


TO BOIL AND PREPARE LOBSTER—SANDWICHES—CLEARING 
SOUP—OMELETTE SOUFFLEE, 


The next morning the lobster which Molly had ordered was 
sent; it was quite a large one, and it was put on head down- 
ward into boiling water in which there was four tablespoon- 
fuls of salt to the gallon. Marta was told to let it boil gently 
half an hour, then to take it out, as, if it boils- too long the 
meat becomes tough and stringy, but Mrs. Welles noticed 
that although Marta had that order and Molly left the kitchen 
to go through her usual morning duties up stairs, that when 
the half hour was up she went herself to see that Marta had 
not forgotten. 

“My dear Molly, a Marta would be the death of me, or I of 
her, if I had one.” 

Why ? ” 

“She requires such endless looking after. 
get a more experienced girl?” 

“ Because perhaps the experienced girl would be the ‘death 
of me.’ I mean it is unlikely the experience would exactly 
fitmy needs and if it did not, it would be in the way of 
her learning my ways.” 

“Does Marta learn?” 

“Indeed she does—slowly, but remember she is so newly 
arrived,” 


Why don’t you 


“Oh, it is not her accomplishments I disparage, but that 
you cannot trust her to carry out such a simple order, as to 
take a thing out of water at a certain time. What made you 
give the order if you did not expect to have it remembered.” 

“Moral effect I suppose,” laughed Molly. “I always pre- 
tend to leave things to Marta, but as a matter of fact, it was 
the very simplicity of this thing that made me careful, Marta 
is impressed I find, with large appearances, if I tell her to do 
something that is to have some very choice result although I 
expect her to blunder, she generally surprises me by carrying 
out the order well, because she is impressed, and all her at- 
tention on the alert. She can do three or four things now 
she is proud of, one is frying, because she has completely 
mastered the art, and the results are so showy; then she has 
lived in Germany as scullion where she has heard fine cook- 
ing spoken of with respect, and knows it is worth doing well. 
The difficulty lies generally in the fact that half our servants 
don’t know that there is such a thing as standard cooking, 
anything beyond their ken is “new-fangled” and is a mys- 
tery not worth knowing.” 

“Well, well I admire your patience, I could never emulate 

“Oh, yes you would, if it were only necessary, but with 
you it is not, you have several servants and can import your 
cook specially trained.” 

“Molly—I could do without servants easily—I would, 
rather than watch and follow as you do Marta.” 

“We'll talk over this another time. I’m sure you would 
not, for long, like to do without a pair of willing, if clumsy 
hands, a dirty servant I grant, you are better without, but I 
must go down.” 

“And I too. What shall I do?” 

“ Make mayonnaise for the sandwiches.” 

“Put on the soup, Marta, and the vegetables in it as I told 
you yesterday.” 

The lobster was now cool and Molly began to prepare it. 

She took off the claws, split it down the back then called 
Marta to watch as she removed the entrail that runs 
through the tail. “In the head is found a small bladder or 
bag which must be taken out, it is sometimes called the 
“lady” and along each side under the shell will be found 
bits of a drab-colored spongy substance called the “lady’s 
fingers,” they are at the root of the small claws, when these 
are removed all the rest of the lobster is good. This soft 
greenish fat might seem to you should be thrown away, but 
it is, many think the best part of the lobster.” 

The claws were then cracked and the meat taken out. 

Molly then made a pint of white sauce and divided 
it in two parts. Into one she put the meat of the lobster 
chopped fine and seasoned it very highly with pepper 
and salt, and enough lemon juice to give a perceptible acid or 
piquant taste, and two teaspoonfuls of very finely chopped 
pickled cucumber. 

To the other seuce she stirred the contents of a box of 
chicken also chopped fine, and a large tablespoonful of the 
mayonnaise, which was made rather more tart than usual, 
and this also was seasoned highly and a teaspoonful of capers 
stirred through it. Both the lobster and chicken were put 
away till time to cut sandwiches. 

The dinner was to be oysters on the half shell and stewed 
steak, as being easy and British. 

The recipe was given to Marta, who with a little looking 
after could prepare it. It was as follows: 

Put a tablespoonful of butter in a stewpan, when hot lay ina 
pound and a half of the tender side of round steak floured, re- 
moving nearly all fat. Let it quickly brown with one onion, cut in 
slices, then put to it a pint of boiling water. Draw it to the side of 
the fire, where it will just simmer for two hours and a half, then 
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take the meat up ona hot dish, and skim the gravy clear of fat, 


stir into it a dessertspoonful of brown thickening, (see recipe Chap- | 
Let this | 


ter XIII) and a half can of mushrooms, with the liquor. 


boil fast till there is about half a pint, season with pepper and salt, 
take off the little skin of grease that fast boiling has sent to the 
surface, draw it back from the fire, and lay the steak in again, let it 
all just keep at the doc/ing point, not boil, for a quarter of an hour. 


Harry was to come home at five to get dinner over, and by 
way of a sweet dish they were to have omelette souffleé, or 
as Harry called it, Ao¢ ice cream, it was quickly made and re- 
quired no sauce. After luncheon as there was nothing more 
to be done till the consommé was ready to clear, Molly and 
her friend went out to walk. At half a mile distance there 
was a spot where Molly had remarked the lovely ferns, and 
moss, they took a basket to bring some home to dress the 
rooms, and as there were few flowers they gathered the white 
plumes of the wild carrot. 

“T think we will resist the golden rod, graceful as it is, 
every room in Greenfield has a bunch of it, no doubt.” 

When in the house two ginger jars were filled with the 
ferns and tall white blossoms, from one, long sprays of Honey- 
suckle from their own piazza, were trailing and this was put 
on the little stand in the hall. The other jar was put in the 
fireplace in the parlor. About the rooms tufts of bright red 
geraniums were set in specimen glasses. 

“1 think that looks quite festive,” said Mrs. Welles, sur- 
veying the effect. ‘Will you have autumn leaves for the 
buffet?” 

“I confess I don’t like them in rooms, beautiful as they are 
on trees, I thought of filling those tall jars with these ferns 
and putting single sprays of them in tall champagne glasses 
between the dishes of sandwiches.” 

“That will be prettier.” 

Molly had decided as Marta would be a shy and possibly 
awkward waitress, to have everything except soup and coffee 
arranged prettily on the sideboard and every gentleman 
could help himself anda lady. The coffee and consommé 
would be sent round and a small table had a tea equipage ar- 
ranged on it. Mrs. Welles would steer Marta to safety, when 
she should start with the waiter. It was a matter for discus- 
sion whether Marta should be called upon at all, and she was 
admitted to service simply as a pleasure to herself, Molly 
knew she would be greatly disappointed if she was not al- 
lowed to take some active part in the proceedings. 

“You are a curious girl Molly,” Mrs. Welles had said when 
she heard Molly’s reason “it would not have occurred to me.” 

“Nor to me perhaps, if I had not remembered that this 
girl has no acquaintances about here, and to the festive Ger- 
man nature to sit ina quiet kitchen, and hear voices and 
laughter, must be infinitely more dull than making herself 
useful and seeing the faces of those who laugh and talk. I 
can see she is quite excited by the thought of numbers of 
people.” 

The sideboard was moved into the pantry off the dining 
room, two Albert biscuit boxes were put, one at each end of 
it, asmall board (one of a set of hanging book shelves removed 
for the occasion) was placed on them and then covered with 
a fine white napkin, at each end a vase of ferns and along it 
disposed so that the colors would show to best advantage 
were the iced cakes and macaroons. On the sideboard itself 
another long white napkin was laid and here were to be the 
dishes of sandwiches, the arrangement of this beforehand 
freed Molly from anxiety and when the door of the pantry 
was closed it was not seen, yet with it open the sideboard was 
so placed that it and nothing else was visible from the room. 
A bracket lamp was to be fastened, so as to light it up, as 
much as the interior of the dining room. When the arrange- 
ments were all made Mrs, Welles and Molly repaired to the 


kitchen. The dinner was quietly cooking and Marta had 
just got through her work. 

“T will clear the soup first, because I want you to see it 
Marta,” Molly took the two whites of eggs and their shells 
left from the mayonnaise and two more to them, then she 
beat up shells and all to a froth, mixed a small cup of the 
cold soup with them and poured the whole into the soup, 
beating all the while till it was at boiling point again, then 
she drew it back from the fire and left it ten minutes. While 
it settled, she put a large mixing bowl on the table, and a col- 
ander in that, then an old napkin, that she had dipped into 
boiling water, and wrung out, was laid over the colander. In 
ten minutes the egg was hanging in the soup like white curds 
and the soup itself looked quite clear. 

It was poured through the cloth, and allowed to drip. 
Molly lifted the colander and when the soup had run through 
removed it without squeezing. ‘The soup lay in the bowl like 
clear weak tea. Molly added a few drops of caramel (see 
Chapter XIII,) and then tasted it for seasoning. The carame] 
only made it a shade darker than it was, just a bright straw 
color. The boiling with the vegetables had reduced it to 
about five quarts. Intending it to be so reduced had caused 
Molly to omit part of the salt; if salted for eggh¢ quarts and 
reduced to five it would be too salt to use, as salt never evup- 
orates. 

The soup was now put into a marbleized preserving pan, 
which would give no more taste than a china bowl, and be 
ready to boil up when required. 

Mrs. Welles had, meanwhile, been cutting sandwiches and 
already had quite a pile of thin slices of bread, which Molly 
now spread thinly with mayonnaise. When two loaves were 
cut up, Mrs. Welles put a thin layer of the chicken mixture 
on some of the slices Molly had spread with mayonnaise, 
then put another slice over it and when a good many were 
done, the crust was cut off all round and each slice cut from 
corner to corner, thus making four little three-cornered sand- 
wiches. When there were sufficient of these done, they 
treated the lobster in the same way, and when all were cut 
and arranged on dishes a damp cloth was laid over them and 
they were put in a cool place till just before they were needed. 
Everything wasnow ready. Mrs. Winston’s reserve cups and 
saucers had all been got out and dusted, Mrs. Lennox had 
sent overa dozen. These were put in readiness, with piles 
of small plates, napkins, etc., on a large tray to be brought 
in and placed by the sideboard when the time came. 

OMELETTE SOUFFLEE—Molly beat four whites of eggs till they 


would not slip, just before dinner, and then the yolks of two she’ 


beat four minutes with three tablespoonfuls of powered sugar and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 

When Marta was ready to put the dinner on the table, 
Molly turned the whites of the eggs on the yolks, and mixed 
them very gently, //timg the yolks as it were over the whites, 
with the spoon, not stirring them, any quick movement with 
whites of eggs tends to liquify them, then she buttered an 
oval dish and heaped the mixture lightly on it, a tablespoonful 
at a time, piling always towards the middle, then she sifted 
powdered sugar over it, and just before she went into dinner 
she put it in the oven, which was moderately hot. 

“Tt will take about ten minutes to get a golden brown, 
Marta and when you look at it be careful not to fully open 
the door, for the least draught may cause it to,fall, and when 
it is nicely brown bring it in without waiting for anything. | 
will have the table ready for you.” 

—Catherine Owen. 


The next part will contain French Rice Cake. To Prepare Calf 
Head. Mock Turtle Soup, thick, and clear. More Noodles. Pigeon 
Pie. Another use for soup meat. Various dishes from calves head. 
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Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE $200 PRIZE PAPER. 
MISTRESS WORK AND MAID WORK, 
WHICH Is MISTRESS AND WHICH IS THE SERVANT? 
V. 
THE SERVANT GIRL QUESTION. 


OW that the position of both mistress 
and maid has been separately dis- 
cussed, their relation to each other 
comes up for consideration. The inti- 
macy of the connection makes the 
influence of one upon the other a nat- 
ural consequence. But the influence 
of both can not be equal; there must 
be a predominance of one or the 
other, and the character of govern- 
ment in every house will be determined 
by the superior influence. If the ser- 

vant exert that influence, the government will be _ inse- 
cure; it is not a natural condition; the mistress as the nat- 
ural governing power, must have the controlling influence. 
To acquire this, other principles are involved beside the 
preparation in knowledge and experience, which every wo- 
man ought to make before assuming the position of house- 
wife. These principles must be formed by a study of human 
nature and are embodied in judgment and discretion, and are 
indispensable to good government. ‘They can not be exer- 
cised, either, without deliberation and self-possession. A 
hasty action often produces a mistake, which cannot be 
readily repaired ; sometimes an acknowledgment of error must 
be made, or a wrong course persevered in, either of which 
will call in question the ability of the mistress. The acknowl- 
edgment of erroris the more honorable and creates a con- 
fidence in the moral integrity of the mistress ; but continually 
recurring mistakes will weaken a government presided over 
by one whose moral integrity is not supported by good judg- 
ment. But as the nature of servants differs so widely, deli- 
cacy of judgment is, also desirable ; it aids in determining the 
proper course to be adapted to different individuals. Some 
seem to possess an intensive knowledge of human nature and 
can readily, determine the best mode of dealing with all 
phases of character. But all are not thus gifted and young 
housekeepers should not feel discouraged because they lack 
such natural power. Much can be gained by deliberation 
and thought before making decisions where the situation is 
not thoroughly understood. But with all good judgment there 
is need of patience in bearing many errors committed through 
ignorance, instead of design or ill will. The heart possessed 
with this virtue is like the widow’s cruise, always supplied, 
patience wastes not with the using, but is improved and in- 
creased if its use does not extend to prodigality. Like all other 
Virtues it is limited to a proper exercise, if good is to be ob- 
tained. There must then be a judicious use of patience, not 
allowing it to deteriorate into indolence or indifference, which 
are sometimes confounded with it. Vigilance in one’s own 
duty, combined with forbearance towards others, excites re- 
spect and admiration in a servant, and her conduct will in- 
sensibly receive a higher tone, from an example of gentleness 
and self-possession. If any one doubts this statement, let 
them try the reverse. Give way toimpatience and anger and 
note the effect. The ill nature originating in the mistress 
communicates itself instantly to the servant and shows itself 
in look and gesture. Go farther and repeat the operation ; 
the state becomes habitual with both; all good feeling is de- 
stroyed and the trial of a new servant for one and a new place 
for the other must be made. 

Gentleness with dignity always attracts, while impatience 


and severity repel. But discipline can not be abandoned; 
penalties must attach to all governments, but not to the ex- 
clusion of reward. A too lavish use of either has a bad 
effect; faults must be corrected, of course, but continuous 
fault finding in trifles wounds the spirit of a servant and 
weakens influence in graver matters which need correction. 
Likewise continual reward encourages a mercenary spirit, 
and leaves no room for the enjoyment a kind-hearted servant 
would naturally feel, in gratifying a mistress from whom she 
also receives favors. Many times occur when a servant 
should be substantially remunerated, but often a smile or 
word of appreciation is sufficient reward. Politeness and 
consideration endear a mistress to her servant; she is raised 
in her own esteem, which, so far from producing arrogance 
and self assertion, begets respect for others ; the elevation 
and softening of her nature by kindness will make her a more 
suitable inmate of a home. 

But this kindness should never grow into familiarity. It is 
a trite but true saying, that “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
Confidence in matters of real interest, is often allowable and 
serves as a bond of union between the mistress and her 
servant, but an interchange of idle gossip destroys the very 
foundation of all good influence, viz: the respect which a 
mistress ought to command by her right of superiority. But 
she must not be the superior in intellect, alone, but in purity 
of thought and action. A garrulous servant may sometimes 
abtrude upon her mistress the recital of a piece of gossip, but 
this can not occur a second time if no appreciation is mani- 
fested. Sometimes the disposition may be checked by si- 
lence, alone; to many a story falling on dull ears and creat- 
ing no sensation loses its relish in the telling, and attempts at 
such familiarity being futile are abandoned. The vital evil 
of idle tale telling, in every form should be entirely excluded 
from the household. Let not the tongue of gossip be heard, 
nor the listening ear be given to anything so demoralizing. 
One is always degraded by hearing hurtful tales, even from 
an equal, but when it is allowed in domestics it is injurious in 
the extreme. 

But there are other subjects bearing upon the relationship 
of the mistress to the maid which require consideration. The 
servant occupying a menial position should not be debarred 
on that account from a recognition of her rights. But these 
rights like the duties of the sphere must be determined by 
circumstances. They are no more absolute and invariable 
than those of the mistress, though they are often demanded 
with more arrogance and resolution than a timid housewife 
can resist. But because some err, though as suspicion of in- 
justice, it can not be denied that some rights do exist to 
them. Many think that because money is paid for services, 
that the whole time is subject to the disposal of the mistress 
and that it is her right to expect cheerful obedience to every 
exaction. On the other hand the demand for so much time, 
independent of the contingencies, which arise in every family, 
is absurd and unreasonable. Judgment, kindness and the 
circumstances surrounding them should decide the rights 
of both. But justice demands that, a servant should, or- 
dinarily be allowed time for recreation, for company, and 
visiting ; human nature demands some relief from monotonous 
work. With fewer resources, within themselves, than edu- 
cated people have, servants are more cheerful and obliging 
when given a moderate indulgence in these pleasures. 

Again their right to privacy should not be ruthlessly dis- 
regarded. Among the totally uneducated there seems to be 
no desire for retirement, and the presence of children at any 
time is not unpleasant to them; but where there is a dispo- 
sition to read, or to write letters, and such inclination does 
not interfere with any duty, it should be respected. Children 
are often a sort of annoyance to a good-natured servant, who 
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will bear with them rather than complain. They disturb | gency. Sometimes a most kind and judicious mistress is not 


them by questions and persistent efforts to keep their atten- | 


tion when they wish to be quiet. Mothers are often annoyed 
themselves by their children and shift them upon a kind 
servant at unseasonable times, regarding it a trifle to one 
whose business is to serve others. 


from constant attendance upon them. But relief to insure 
there is a necessity for it. 
variable; there are times, when it is a servant’s duty to 


sacrifice her own pleasure and inclination for others. 


kindness and consideration is no where more valuable than 


in the relation of mistress and maid. A desire on the part of | 


one to be considerate when circumstances demand it excites 
a like spirit in the other. Kindness binds more closely than 
money. Money can be exhausted, but kindness never, when 
the heart is full of it. 

However, much depends upon the adaptability of one to 


the other in procuring pleasant relations; every housewife 


then should study to secure to herself such domestics, as will 
contribute most to the comfort and happiness of her family, 
by a union, with herself of interest and purpose. This union 
is, often, effected by the sincere interest of a kind-hearted 
mistress in the welfare of her servant. A corresponding feel- 
ing is excited in her and a reciprocal interest felt on her part 
in the affairs of the mistress. 

But ‘every one can not meet with success by the same 
management; human nature is diversified in the mistress as 
well as in the servant, and each housewife should apply her- 
self to solve her own government problems. Some general 
rules will apply to all; let judgment be tempered with mercy, 
and vice versa, let judgment and moderation limit the extent 
of mercy; otherwise it might run into hurtful indulgence, 
hurtful to the interest of justice and hurtful to the character 
of the indulged. Much discrimination and thought are 
needed to determine the amount of leniency or restriction to 
be used. The relationship and its requirements must be 
studied, whether in the case of one servant or of many. In 
the case of one where contact is more frequent, the relation- 
ship is more intimate and there will be constant need of cau- 
tion in action and discipline towards one’s self. Example is 
a most potent teacher. 

Where several servants are united under one roof, there is 
still need of self-possession with tact in keeping the different 
elements inharmony. ‘There will be suspicions, among them, 
sometimes of injustice and favoritism, from the mistress, or 
of imposition from one of theirown number. Such grievances 
can only be adjusted by skillful, thoughtful management. 
The only course is that of just and righteous dealing with 
each, independent of favoritism. No cringing concessions 
should be made to one on account of her importance. Some 
might demur to this, because there are circumstances, when 
it seems impossible for a mistress to refuse unjust demands. 
Sickness, or a number of visitors may be made the occasion 
for discontent, and concession apparently become a neces- 
sity. For young housekeepers, this frequently is the inevitable 
course. But experience should teach each one some good 
system of management, whereby she can secure herself 
against the necessity of yielding to unjust demands. Every 
woman should strive to conduct her household upon such a 
plan during health and quiet, that her service will be desir- 
able at all times. All are known in the circle from which they 
choose their domestics, if they make friends among them by 
kindness and a just government then will rarely be found 
wanting some who will minister to them in sickness or emer- 


Even a nurse, whose — 
special duty is the care of children needs some relaxation — 

rors in the household government which can be corrected if 
benefit and give pleasure, must be given with manifest in- | 
terest in the enjoyment of it and not with complaints that | 
But these rights can not be in- | 


No. 
sphere in life is exempt from this necessity and the law of | 


_eyes of children injuring their characters. 


thus requited. Servants are not always appreciative. Some- 
times, too, her service may not be desirable on account of a 
disturbing element in the presence of another member of the 
family. Many have these disadvantages to contend with and 
it is not always the fault of a housekeeper, that she fails, at 
all times to secure efficient service. But there are many er- 


women give intelligent attention to them. 

Some may exclaim, in view of the magnitude of the under- 
taking: “why all these efforts at reform, and why must 
women who love ease burden themselves with household 
management, when hoiels and boarding-houses abound?” 
Simply because they have been tried and been found want- 
ing. They are not homes, and while feeding the body, con- 
tribute seldom any nourishment to the intellectual or spiritual 
nature. Examples of discontent are brought daily before the 
There is no 
privacy, no retirement or seclusion for the family. Hos- 
pitality languishes, and even patriotism itself, can not flour- 
ish in the atmosphere of hotel life. Children need homes to 
make them loving, hospitable and self-sacrificing. The 


country demands them, and it devolves upon the women of 
America to make them the pride of the nation, as old Eng- 
land’s have long been to her an honor and a glory. 

—Mrs. E. J. Gurley. 
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NURSERY SONG. 

Pace, pace, pace,— 
That’s the way the ladies ride, 
Foot hung down the pony’s side,— 

Pace, pace, pace. 
Pacing gently into town, 
To buy a bonnet and a gown ; 
Pacing up the narrow street, 
Smiling at the folks they meet,— 
That’s the way the ladies ride, 
Foot hung down the pony’s side,— 

Pace, pace, pace. 


Trot, trot, trot !— 
That’s the way the gentlemen ride, 
O’er the horse’s back astride,— 
Trot, trot, trot! 
Riding after fox and hound, 
Leaping o’er the meadow’s bound, 
Trotting through the woods in spring, 
Where the little wild birds sing,— 
That’s the way the gentlemen ride, 
O’er the horse’s back astride,— 
Trot, trot, trot! 


Rock, rock, rock,— 
That’s the way the sailors ride, 
Rock and reel from side to side,-— 

Rock, rock, rock. 
Jack Tar thinks he’s on the seas, 
Tossing in a Northern breeze ; 
Thinks that he must veer and tack, 
When he mounts a horse’s back ; 
Rocking east and rocking west, 
Jack Tar rides, dressed in his best,— 

Rock, rock, rock. 


Sleep, sleep, sleep,— 
That’s the way boy Ned will ride, 
Floating on the Slumber tide,— 

Sleep, sleep, sleep. 
Out upon the drowsy sea, 
Where the sweet «lream-blossoms be, 
Far away to Sleepy Isles, 
Sails boy Ned, “‘ Good night,” he smiles ;— 
Sinking down in pillows deep, 
Little Ned is fast asleep,— 

Sleep, sleep, sleep. 
—Annie M, Libiy. 
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PERFEOT BREAD. 
Irs PREPARATION AND USE, FOR BEING MADE READILY, APPETIZ- 
INGLY AND ECONOMICALLY. 

HAT perfect bread! How seldom is 
such an exclamation possible over the 
home-made bread of our friends. 
Many things may be excellent; the 
mayonnaise, the clear soup, the cro- 
guettes, all rocks on which culinary art 
is apt to founder, may all be perfect, 
yet the bread will be anything short of 
it. If I did not remember that years 
ago I wasted time, patience, and the 
better part of a barrel of flour trying 

sto obtain even a fair loaf, I should 
weil how it can happen that bread is ever bad, so very 
easy is it to make good. I had the cooking books of fifteen 
years ago to refer to, tried and tried again and again with fair 
intelligence and minute care, to produce perfect bread in vain. 

At first, even my failures taught me nothing, for I could 
not guess the cause, but by dint of reading and asking, I 
caught an idea here and there; nowhere did | find in one 
book or person all the little helps and hindrances, but I pieced 
my information. I thought over the matter, and above all, I 
tried and tried again, and at last I had perfect bread, and it 
has been a wonder to myself how I could have failed so often 
over so simple a thing. I feel sure no woman who ever set 
out to make bread, ever failed more disastrously than I did, 
or, I was going to say, more often, but that would depend on 
how often they have tried. The heavy, dark colored loaves, 
with crust thick and tough, a gasping chasm along the top 
(testifying to the struggles of the poor, ill used gas to rise), 
and when cut, great holes like eye-sockets here and there, 
which used to come from my earnest efforts, is only a 
memory. 

It is hardly possible, perhaps, in these days of compressed 
yeast, and good books, to find the dreadful putty colored mass 
that provoked Hood’s contemptuous lines on “ Home made 
bread,” but it is not difficult to find plenty of bread that 
stops short of utter badness; is, in fact, eatable, yet far 
from good. 

First let me say what I consider good bread, for there is 
much diversity of opinion on the subject, promising that, 
having once attained to the making of a perfect loaf, if your 
particular family like it closer or more porous, it is easy to in- 
dulge them and yet have “ good bread.” 

My ideal loaf, then, is light, white and tender, of an even, 
porous character, the holes all very small, yet not really close, 
—a sort of dense lightness, like good sponge cake,—the crust 
thin and crisp and something the color of pitch pine. 

To any one making bread for the first time I would say, 
“make very little,—two loaves; if by chance you spoil it, 
though I don’t think you will, the loss is not great and the 
work has been light.” 

How to produce these two perfect loaves in the easiest and 
best way: 


Take a scant quart of water as warm as milk from the cow, dis- 
solve init half a cake of compressed yeast and a teaspoonful of 
salt. Have ready warmed two quarts of flour, fd/ measure. 
Make a hole in the center of the flour, see that the yeast is 
thoroughly dissolved in the water, pour it into the hole, working 
the flour gradually into it with the right hand; when mixed, this 
will be a soft dough; if too soft to work, sprinkle a /¢#/e flour from 
a dredger, and knead it, but always use as little as possible to 
knead with. At first, toa novice, it may seem sticky and rather 
unmanageable, but by degrees, always working from the sides 
towards the center, the rough mass will become smooth and no 
longer stick to the hands or bowl. 


The movement in kneading is difficult to aint yet I 
will make the attempt, because, in the course of a great many 
lessons in bread-making, I find such varied understanding of 
the word. Some take the tips of their fingers and believe 
they are thoroughly mixing the bread, while an hour of such 
handling will not produce the smooth, plastic mass that ten 


minutes proper work would do; others simply pound and 
punch it, which does not change the position of the dough 
at all. 


In kneading the small quantity of dough I have given, ome hand 
is encugh, with the other steady the bowl; double your fist and 
plunge it on to the side of the dough farthest from you, bringing it 
over, with pressure and a turn of the wrist, towards the middle; 
keep on doing this until the dough is smooth; it will take abott 
ten minutes. Set it to rise in a warm place, covered with a cloth; 
if in summer for two hours, or less, in winter it will take about four 
hours. It is light enough to work over when there is a sign of 
cracking and the whole, when pulled, looks full of very small holes. 
If the holes are allowed to become large like froth or a coarse 
sponge, it will be too light, and the bread, though it may not be 
sour, will be dry and taste husky the second day. “ Le¢ tt rise till 
double its bulk” is perhaps the best rule for a beginner. When it 
is double the bulk knead it again as thoroughly as you did the first 
time. Now, if you are pressed for time after this kneading, divide 
the dough, put it into two well greased pans and set it again to rise. 
This bread will be excellent, but if, instead of putting it into the 
pans after this second kneading, you let it rise again, then work it 
thoroughly and put it in the pans, it will repay the extra trouble by 
being whiter and of a finer texture. After the bread is in the pans, 
each loaf should be allowed to rise to twice the size it was when 
put in, but by no means allow it to get beyond this; after this, all 
depends on the oven. 

Many bake bread slowly, leaving it in the oven a long time; this 
causes a thick, hard crust. In modern iron ovens quick baking is 
necessary. Let the oven be quite hot; hold your hand in it, if you 
can bear to keep it there longer than it takes you to count twenty- 
five deliberately, it is not hot enough, yet if you have to withdraw 
it before twenty it is too hot and your bread will be spoilt. It is 
better to manage so that your oven waits for the bread, rather than 
the bread for the oven, but if by any chance the bread is light 
enough to bake before your oven is ready and thus in danger of 
getting too porous, work it down thoroughly with your hand and 
let it rise again. 

A small loaf, and by all means make them small until you have 
gained experience, will not take more than three-quarters of an 
hour to bake, if your oven isa good one. When of a nice yellow 
brown take it out, turn it out of the tin on to a cloth or sieve, tap 
the bottom, if that is brown and crisp and smells cooked it need 
remain no longer. If from fault of your oven it be not brown, but 
whitish and soft, set it back in the oven, bottom upwards. An 
oven, however, that does not bake well at the do¢tom will be likely 
to spoil your bread. This is usually caused by a careless servant 
leaving a collection of ashes underneath it. Satisfy yourself that 
all the flues are clean before beginning to bake; if then it refuses 
to do its duty, have it examined by a blacksmith or change it, for 
you cannot cook anything properly in a bad range, of which, how- 
ever, there are very few if rightly managed. 

I think you will find the bread you have made, white, evenly 
porous (not with small holes here and caverns there; if this is the 
case you have made your dough too stiff and it is not sufficiently 
kneaded), and with a thin, crisp crust. 


Some housekeepers may wonder why I have said nothing 
about the time-honored custom of “setting a sponge.” My 
reason is this: The day has gone by when, to save flour, it 
was necessary to test the yeast by setting a sponge with a 
part of it; if the sponge did not rise the yeast was-bad, and 
the rest of the flour saved. Now, in using the compressed 
yeast, we can always depend upon it being good so long as # 
is fresh. 

—Catherine Owen. 


[/n the next part recipes will be given for all kinds of risen 
bread.) 
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A NEW BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
WITH AN APPLICATION TO HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHAPTER I. 

HERE is much entertainment as well 
as profit to be gained from the study 
of proverbs. Fleming is quoted as 
saying “Proverbs embody the cur- 
rent and practical philosophy of an 
age or nation.” ‘The first one that 
occurs to my mind is “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
At first glance the last word, cure, 
seems to give the saying something 
of a medical meaning, but a little 
reflection shows one that its applica- 

tion is far more general. Let us take for example the care 

of stoves. Now inakitchen the stove is not only the most 
useful but often the most conspicuous article of furniture ; 
and what housekeeper does not like to have it always black 

and shining? Yet blacking a stove can scarcely be called a 

pleasant piece of work. The blacking is apt to fly off in dust 

which goes up one’s nose and it will penetrate the tightest of 
gloves, to say nothing of reaching the floor to some distance 
on every side of the stove. To be sure we frequently see 
directions for preparing blacking so that the dust shall zot 
fly. One says mix with vinegar, another brown sugar, a 
third recommends molasses, still another soap suds and so 
on. I have tried several of these remedies, but not one 
proved wholly effectual, beside which the ingredients sug- 
gested gave out an unpleasant odor. There are many kinds 
of blacking in the market, but so far as my experience 

goes the “Silver Gloss Stove Polish,” manufactured by A. 

Clough, Boston, is the best. Being a powder it is very easily 

applied with a damp cloth, a dry one or brush being used for 

polishing, there is little dust and no disagreeable smell. 

Now for the application of our proverb! The stove being 
in good condition the point is 40 seep it so, and defer as long 
as possible the operation of blacking. If a cover, teakettle, 
steamer or the like be taken off the fire and set directly on 
the stove, a dingy spot will be left by the soot which has ac- 
cumulated on the bottom. If small open work metal stands 
such as are sometimes used on the table to hold the hot tea- 
pot, are kept on the back of the stove, the covers, kettles etc., 
may be set on them, and the soot will fallin flakes which may 
easily be brushed off leaving little or no mark. Great care 
should of course be taken to avoid spilling or shaking water 
or other things on the stove. The teakettle has to be filled 
several times aday. If it be a tin one it may perhaps be 
taken to the water (in which case no drops should be left 
trickling down the sides): but if it be a heavy iron one and 
the presiding genius of the kitchen a delicate woman, it is 
more likely that the water will be carried to the kettle; there 
are different ways of doing this; one is to plunge the dipper 
into the pail, draw it out full, rush to the stove, leaving a trail 
of drops on the floor and dash the water into the kettle, this 
being repeated until there is enough, and when all is done 
not only the floor but the kettle and stove are besprinkled. 
Another way is to dip the water quietly, draw the dipper 
across the edge of the pail, pass the left hand lightly over the 
bottom of the dipper, thus taking off most of the drops, then 
hold the hand underneath during the journey to the stove 
and until the water is safe in the kettle. Perhaps some one 
will say, “but that would take time.” Yes, but would it take 


more time than to wipe the spots from floor, kettle and stove? | 


Another might suggest taking the pail to the stove, thus 
saving travel. That might be done if the woman be equal 
to lifting and carrying a heavy pail. A woman is best able to 


decide for herself the easier way; a light tin pail might be 
used, although tin soon wears off and the iron rusts, so that 
there is little economy in atin water pail. Paper pails are 
coming into use; they are light, but water kept in them 
smells if it does not taste for a time at least, of paint, or what- 
ever preparation they are covered with. 

In filling a kettle the ounce of prevention is not getting 
drops on the stove. This should also be borne in mind when 
lifting the cover from a wash boiler, kettle or steamer, it should 
be instantly turned bottom up and put down or held entirely 
away from the stove. Small spots can often be removed by 
rubbing with newspaper, as I suppose every one knows by 
this time, the cloth with which blacking has been applied is 
still better. While on the subject of-stoves I may mention 
that if the wood be put in at the door instead of at the top, 
the ceiling immediately above will be much less liable to 
become smoked. 

Dingy mop boards are unsightly, and yet the cleaning of 
them is a muscle-straining labor to be avoided. The ounce of 
prevention in this case is the care taken when washing the floor 
not to go near enough to the mop boards to touch them with 
the mop or splash them with the scrubbing brush. I once knew 
a woman who used a board for protection, moving it along as 
she proceeded. After the rest of the floor is done the edge 
next the walls should be washed with a cloth and clean water. 
Some one may object to this method on the ground that it 
necessitates walking over the wet floor thus leaving tracks. 
If the floor be large and a part at atime be washed and 
wiped, the first portion will be partly dry by the time the last 
is done; if a small floor why not wait a little while, do some 
other work or even rest? 

Is there a knob, latch or key in the house which comes 
against the wall when the door to which it belongs is swung 
wholly open? A hole in the paper, if there be any, and in 
course of time in the plaster, will be the result. How much 
easier to nail or screw a small wooden block behind the door 
to prevent the contact than to replace the paper or plaster. 
Little upright blocks of dark wood, furnished with a cushion 
on the side, to prevent the door from being marred, and a 
screw at the bottom, intended for carpets used to be for sale. 
They were useful in another way; sometimes an article of 
furniture has to be placed where a door swings against it ; one 
of these blocks, placed close to the bureau, or whatever it 
may be, will prevent injury to both that and the door. 

Those who have wrestled hour after hour with a frozen 
pump will I am sure agree with me that prevention, namely let- 
ting down the water, is far preferable to cure, which is usually 
accomplished by applying cloths and boiling water externally, 
or salt internally. Many otherexamples might be mentioned, 
such as occasional inspection of worsted picture cords or the 
substitution of wire ones, care of a rope clothes line, of ashes, 
removing decaying vegetables from cellars, etc., but those 
already given will serve for illustration, and I close this article 
in the hope that some reader will find useful suggestions, or 
at least some young housekeeper may be set to thinking, 
which after all is a result almost as much to be desired. 

— Gabriel. 


BEANS AS FOOD. 


The nutritive value of beans is greater than almost any other 
article of food in common use. Considering their richness they 
are probably the cheapest food we have. In preparing beans for 
the table they should first be well soaked in cold water, then thrown 
into boiling water and cooked of a medium consistency, between a 
fluid and a solid, neither too thick nor too thin. They require some 
acid when eaten, and a sufficient, amount of salt to render them 
palatable. They may be eaten with potatoes or other vegetables 
which contain more starch and less albumen rather than with too 
much bread or meat.—Washington Evening Star. 
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Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. - 
GASTRONOMIO THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 

[ This series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares espec- 
jally for one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of 
Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a 
syndicate of daily and weekly journals.) 

XIV. 
BILLs OF FARE. 
(BREAKFAST.) 
Strawberries. 
Broiled Breakfast Bacon. 
Graham Puffs. 
Griddle-Cakes. 


(DINNER.) 
Crab-and-Tomato Bisque. 
Roast Lamb, Mint Sauce. | 
Asparagus. Carrots with Cream Sauce. Mashed Potatoes. 
Lettuce Salad. 
Bananas with Whipped Cream. 


Soft Boiled Eggs. 
Toast. 


(SUPPER.) 
Frizzled Beef. 
Tea Rolls. Toast. 
Preserves. Ice Cream Cake. 


Tea. 


Many new fruits and vegetables are coming into the market 
now, and the housekeeper will be wise to use them while they 
are fresh and at their best. In the South and southwest 
young carrots, beets and turnips are better now than at any 
other season. These vegetables have been in the New York 
markets for months, but only the rich could afford to buy 
them. The South is now sending large quantities to the 
North; still, outside the cities, people may have to wait a 
month longer before enjoying fresh vegetables. The treat 
will be a good one when it comes. 

Asparagus is cheap and should be supplied generously, as 
it is both delicate and healthful and will not last long. Much 
care should be taken in preparing it. Cut off all the tough 
stalks. Wash the tender parts and tie in bundles again. 
Place in a saucepan and cover with boiling water. It will 
take from fifteen to thirty minutes to cook the asparagus, the 
time depending upon the tenderness and freshness of the 
vegetable. Ten minutes before taking up the asparagus add 
half a tablespoonful of salt for each bunch. When done, 
serve on toast with butter sauce or with a little plain butter 
spread over it. A delicious salad may be made of asparagus 
when it is cold. 

Lamb is still rather dear, but it will get cheaper every day, 
and is an agreeable and healthful change from beef and 
mutton. It is such a delicate meat that it should receive deli- 
cate treatment. While it should be well done, it should not 
be allowed to become dried up. When roasted, the meat 
should always be placed on a rack that can be lifted up from 
the gravy in the pan. The bottom of the pan should be kept 
covered with water all the time and the lamb should be basted 
with it and with salt, pepper and flour, every quarter of an 
hour. A hind quarter of lamb, weighing eight pounds, should 
be cooked for an hour and a half. Besides mint sauce, there 
should be a brown sauce made from the gravy in the pan. 
All the fat must, of course, be skimmed from the gravy. 

CARROTS WITH CREAM SAUCE.—Scrape, wash, and cut into 
cubes enough carrots to make a quart when cut up. Put them into 
a stewpan with two quarts of boiling water and cook them for one 
hour; then pour off all the water except half a gill. Add one tea- 
spoonful of sugar and one of salt, and boil rapidly until all the 
water evaporates; then add the sauce, and serve at once. 


To make the sauce, put three gills of milk into a stewpan, and 
when it boils, add two tablespoonfuls of butter that has been 
beaten, with a level tablespoonful of flour, toa froth. Now add 
half a teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper. 
Cook for three minutes before pouring over the vegetables. 

CRAB AND TOMATO BisQuE.—Use for this soup one quart of 
milk, one pint of cooked and strained tomatoes, half a pint of crab 
meat, two tablespoonfuls of flour, two of butter, one teaspoonful 
and a half of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, and a scant half 
teaspoonful of soda. 

Put the milk, except half a cupful, on the stove in a double-boiler. 
Mix the cold milk with the flour, and stir into the boiling milk. 
Cook for ten minutes. 

Put the tomatoes on to cook in a saucepan. When they have 
been boiling for five minutes, stir in the soda; and continue stir- 
ring until there is no froth on the vegetable. Add to the tomatoes 
the butter, salt and pepper. Add the crab meat to the mixture of 
milk and flour, and after cooking for three minutes, stir the con- 
tents of the double-boiler into the stewpan. Serve at once. 

When it is inconvenient to use fresh crab meat, canned meat 
may be taken instead. 


GRAHAM PuFFs.—For one dozen puffs use three eggs, one pint 
of milk, half a pint of graham, half a pint of wheat flour, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, and three eggs. 

Butter the muffin pans and place them where they will get warm. 
Sift the graham, flour, sugar and salt together, and then turn the 
bran into the bowl with the sifted ingredients. Now beat the eggs 
till very light, and add the milk to them. Pour this mixture upon 
the dry ingredients, and beat well for three minutes. Turn the 
batter into the muffin pans, and bake in a rather hot oven for half 
an hour. 

If the taste of rye be liked, half a pint of rye meal may be sub- 
stituted for the graham. 


Ic—E CREAM CAKE.—For the cake proper there will be required 
half a cupful of butter, one cupful and a half of sugar, two cupfuls 
of flour, half a cupful of milk, the whites of five eggs, two level 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and half a teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract. 

Beat the butter to a cream and gradually beat into it the sugar, 
and then the vanilla. Now add the milk, and also the whites of the 
eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. Finally stir in the flour and baking- 
powder, mixed together. Pour this batter into shallow cake pans 
that have been well buttered, and bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty-five or thirty minutes. When cool, ice. 

To make the icing, put two cupfuls of granulated sugar into a 
stewpan with half a cupful of boiling water, and boil gently for ten 
minutes. Beat the whites of two eggs toa stiff froth. When the 
syrup is cooked, pour it gradually upon the beaten whites. There 
should be only a thin stream of syrup, and the eggs should be 
beaten all the while the syrup is poured. Two persons can do 
this work better than one. Continue beating the whites for two 
minutes after all the syrup has been added; then add half a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract. 

Spread a thick layer of the icing on one sheet of the cake. Place 
the other sheet on top of the first, and ice the top and sides. The 
cake will be ready for use inan hour. It may be kept for days. 


BANANAS AND WHIPPED CREAM—If provision is to be made for 
six persons, use six or seven bananas, the juice of an orange, half 
a cupful of sugar, and one pint of cream, whipped to a froth. 

Pare and slice the bananas; and, after sprinkling them with 
the sugar, sprinkle with the orange juice also. Set the fruit in 
the refrigerator for an hour or two. Serve with whipped cream. 

If one prefer, four tablespoonfuls of wine may be used instead 
of orange juice. 

—Maria Parloa. 


[Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.] 


WILD fox grapes in the Allegheny Mountains in West Virginia 
are made into jelly and sold by the residents in those poor cabins 
to the keepers of the crossroads stores for 15 cents a pound, the 
pay to be “in trade.” The jelly is of two kinds, one dark blue, 
the other a pale green, and both are said to surpass the Scotch 
jams and jellies that in this country sell for 25 cents a pound. 
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HOW I LEARNED HOUSEKEEPING. 
AND REMEMBERED WHAT I LEARNED. 


VI. 


, HE parlor at Aunt Belle’s is a dear old- 

' fashioned room. The sofa which was 

given her when she began housekeep- 

ing holds a place of honor. It is deep 

and long. Its original covering of 

hair cloth was worn out a few years ago, 

and it was re-upholstered with raw silk, 

in which the prevailing colors are like 

those of the carpet,—black, old gold and 

red. The curtains are of the same ma- 

terial hung on gilt rods. The chairs 

range from the “best rocker” from her 

mother’s house to pretty wicker chairs of 

the present modes. There are neat, plain 

chandeliers for lamps in all the down-stairs rooms except 
the kitchen, which has bracket lamps where they are needed. 

There is a pretty ebonized cabinet in one corner, filled 
with rare shells, and in another a large vase filled with grain 
and grasses. This vase is extremely pretty and was very 
inexpensive. Auntie had an old fashioned jar which was 
cracked and unfit for use. I discovered it and begged to be 
allowed to experiment with it. I cleaned it thoroughly, then 
gave it a coat of black paint. When this was dry I gave it a 
coat of varnish, and while that was still sticky I sifted it 
lightly with gold powder. The result was excellent. 

The remaining corners of the room hold small tables which 
are the abiding place of a few choice books and curiosities, none 
of which are so frail as to be injured by ordinary handling. 

Should I have mentioned the carpet first? It is only a 
body brussels, but it is of rich colors in a Persian pattern, so 
mixed and interwoven that one can hardly tell where it 
begins and ends. There is an old-fashioned chimney in this 
room, and the fire-place is furnished with polished brass, the 
property of a great, great grandmother of uncle’s. The steam 
which heats this room comes through pipes which pass part 
way around the room and which are adroitly concealed ; and 
there is no ugly radiator in sight. 

The crowning feature of this plain country parlor is the 
deep bay window which contains a very few of auntie’s 
choicest plants on brackets, a big easy chair and a footrest, 
and from which may be seen such a picture of Nature’s own 
painting that the wealth of museums seems poverty in com- 
parison. Describe it? How gladly I would were mine the 
“pen of a ready writer,” but I should come so far from the 
grand reality that I refrain from the attempt. 

There are two guest chambers up-stairs. The handsomest 
one has black-walnut furniture. The carpet is a dark red 
ingrain with a small pattern in shades of brown and old gold 
running over it. The cushion and mats for the bureau are of 
the finest tatting made over cardinal satin. The bed is 
dressed with lace spread and pillow shams over cardinal 
silesia, and the curtains are also lace tied back with cardinal 
ribbons. There is a pretty little swinging shelf in each of the 
guest chambers, filled with books, among which are a copy of 
the Bible and the book of Common Prayer. 

The other guest chamber has chestnut furniture and is 
furnished with blue a spread and pillow shams of dotted mull 
lined with blue and edged with lace ; and dotted mull curtains 
give the room a cool, delightful look which rests one at a 
glance. The chairs are wicker, and every thing in it shows 
that it is proverbially a summer room, and it is seldom used 
in winter except when all other rooms are full. 

We were invited to visit at the home of one of auntie’s 
friends last week. They are charming people. Mrs. Bennet 


has one son and one daughter, and I never saw young people 
more thoroughly devoted to their parents than they. Charles 
Bennet is probably about twenty-four. He holds a diploma 
from one of our best universities, and is studying for a post- 
graduate degree. He is a thoroughly scientific farmer, and 
his father a gentleman of wide culture, though not a college- 
bred man, does not hamper his experiments. A cozy room 
opening from the young man’s bed-room has been fitted up 
for his study and laboratory. Here he has a microscope, a 
fine library and most of the appliances needed by a studen: 
of natural history. It is easy to understand how the Bennets 
have solved the problem of keeping their boy on the farm. 
Annie Bennet,the fair young daughter, is already learning 
her mother’s perfect lady-hood. 

We did not come to the Bennet’s to dine, though dinner 
was a pleasant accessory of our visit. I had been so ac- 
customed to find the dinner the chief event during my din- 
ings out in my brief taste of society in the city that the 
novelty of finding it put rather in the back-ground struck me 
like an added refinement. 

The dinner consisted of but three courses ;—delicious 
oyster soup was followed by a turkey, with oyster dressing, 
flanked by a boiled ham, which was enough to tempt an anch- 
orite. The vegetables were Irish potatoes mashed, sweet 
potatoes boiled then sliced lengthwise and fried in butter and 
white, crisp celery. Mr. Bennet told uncle that this same 
celery had made rather slow growth and was but slightly 
bleached when cold weather came. He removed it to the 


cellar with plenty of earth, and packed it very closely in a 
large box. The box stood in a dark place in the cellar, and 
the celery grew and blanched till it was simply perfect. | 
suppose there was bread and butter, pickles and jelly,—there 
usually is at dinner,—but I became so interested hearing 


Mrs. Bennet and auntie discussing a plan for a book club and 
eading circle that I have no remembrance of the remainder 
of that dinner, except a hazy dream of fruit in perfect preser- 
vation, coffee which was amber perfection, and a pudding 
which was delicate and just the thing. 

We came home delighted with the prospect of carrying 
Mrs. Bennet’s literary scheme into effect, and that very 
evening auntie gave me a list of twenty names, asking me to 
write an invitation to each to meet with us to arrange for this 
new venture. She had previously decided upon the evening 
with Mrs. Bennet so that she could come and explain her 
plan. I will tell you about our success or failure later. 

—Avel Lane. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE RAIN STORM. 


Like childhood’s tears, the rain drops chase 
Each other down the window pane ; 

And with a sad, dejected pace 
The cows come lowing down the lane. 


While in the distance, gray and dim, 
I scarce can trace ’gainst grayer sky, 
Outlined the misty mountain’s rim 
Where rain-full clouds go drifting by. 


How faint from ‘neath the dripping eaves, 
Comes murmured plaint from prisoned birds; 

While through the rustling maple leaves, 
There breathes a sound like whispered words. 


But as I watch and wait, behold 
A tiny rift appears, that glows 

And widens, till a part of gold 
Through melted mist and azure flows. 


And now, in tattered, hasty flight, 
The clouds are chased away ; and blue 
The mountain tops appear. While right 
Beneath the eaves, song bursts anew. 


—/J. A. Mapeisden. 
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GYMNASTICS AND GOOD HEALTH. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF A PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
1. 


F what use are gymnastics?” Long ago 


the ancient Greeks answered the ques- 
tion to their satisfaction, and such is 
the demand for ready-made thinking 
| that the Greek idea of a system of phy- 
| sical development has been passed 
along from nation to nation and from 
antiquity to modern times. But the 
culture of the Greeks began and ended 
in the ideal of beauty, and to this 
end all their civilization and religion 
tended. A supple and perfectly devel- 
oped body was the goal toward which 
all their sports and exercises were directed. Throwing 
javelins, jumping, running, leaping, dancing, and wrestling 
were the means employed, and these exercises, practised con- 
stantly from youth to manhood, had their reward in the grace 
and beauty which have become inseparably associated in 
our minds with the thought of the Greek. Sometimes, in- 
deed, we speak as if with the ancients was the only excellent 
method of physical culture, but a busy people can hardly doff 
the garb of their present civilization for the tunic and give 
up their crowded hours to the sole pursuit of physical 
beauty. 

The Prussians have found a use of gymnastics for them- 
selves and so have the French and Germans, but their thought 
is directed toward their armies and their exercises are chiefly 
those of military drill. Even the Chinese and the natives of 
India have their gymnastics and their traditional exercise 
cures. Ling, the Swedish enthusiast, gave the labor of his 
life to the preparation of a system of exercises; and his ad- 
herents following closely in his footsteps have won for the 
Swedish Movement Cure a deserved reputation ; but, though 
useful in their time and place, these systems are all either 
one-sided or incomplete. It gymnastics are to be useful to 
busy Americans in the nineteenth century it is clearly for 
other ends and must be sought by other means than those 
which were useful to a distant age or adapted to the different 
environment of another people. We need a national system 
of exercise which shall have for its object the equalization of 
physical forces and the procuring of an equable relation be- 
tween the reaction of body and mind. This method must be 
one that shall strengthen us if we are strong and build up our 
tumble-down bodies if we are weak. The mental state itself 
is dependent upon physical conditions. One would not ex- 
pect to strike a telling blow with a disabled arm; why then 
expect good work from a brain that is imperfectly nourished ? 
The brain is a material agent and subject to the same physio- 
logical laws as the arm, and if the agents are incapable of 
discharging their duties, the mind has no means of manifest- 
ing itself, 

A great deal is said about “imaginary” diseases. Would, 
indeed, that these so-called “ mental” disorders had no other 
thana mental existence! It is true that the organic disease 
imagined may not exist, but the nerves themselves that bear 
witness to the trouble are in a perverted state and hence are 
unreliable. Healthy nerves do not send false messages to the 
brain. Physicians recognize the material basis of the opera- 
tions of the mind in giving remedies for homesickness, grief, 
and fear. If these were purely mental in cause and result it 
would be obviously absurd to attempt to modify their action by 
drugs. Foreboding dreams, and presages are not commonly 
to be relied upon. The “blues” and “black butterflies ” are 
only euphonious names for overstrained nerves and a disor- 


dered stomach. The ethical acts, moreover, are strongly tinc- 
tured with a physical quality. This the criminal laws observe, 
in holding offenders but partly unaccountable or wholly irres- 
ponsible for crimes committed under the influence of liquor, or 
other material conditions which affect clear thought, or percep- 
tion of results. The moral code of a starving man is often per- 
ceptibly modified, and the dyspeptic’s judgment concerning 
one who has injured him is not apt to be strictly impartial. 
Without a strong base the superstructure of a pyramid crum- 
bles and falls to the dust. In intellectual development, there- 
fore, in ethical training, and in the unfolding of spiritual 
powers let it be first made sure that the physical foundation 
is a sound one. 

The relation of exercise to health is plain. Any part that is 
not used gradually wastes and atrophies. The fishes in Mam- 
moth Cave have no use for eyes in that darkness and Nature 
shows her disapproval of sinecure positions by taking away 
their organs of sight. But, similarly, the over-use of a part 
attracts to that part more than its share of nutriment, and 
congestion or hyperesthesia results. If, then, the nerves are 
over-sensitive, the circulation should be diverted into the 
muscles. Disease seldom finds a lodgment when there is a 
free and unimpeded circulation of the blood to every part of 
the body. 

Nearly the sum total of exercise taken by those not engaged 
in manual labor, is restricted to the lower part of the body, 
while the upper two-thirds which contains the vital organs is 
almost wholly neglected. Thus it is that we are flat-chested 
and subject to pulmonary difficulties, and for want of exercise 
the muscles which support the internal organs are ill-nour- 
ished and flacid, and yield to any sudden strain, or, some- 
times, almost spontaneously, it would seem, collapse. Given 
a well conditioned body, a very little exercise, if taken regu- 
larly and systematically, will keep it so, but without the ex- 
penditure of physical power, physical strength cannot be 
gained. 

Systems of exercise are often criticized as artificial. It is, 
of course, of no more value to any one that he should be able 
to swing clubs or to go through a dumb-bell drill correctly for 
its own sake than that a business man should be able to repeat 
Newton’s Binomial Theorem or demonstrate on demand a 
proposition of Euclid, but the discipline previously gone 
through, is mental capital on the one hand and physical capi- 
tal on the other. Ifa scheme of exercise was ever needed to 
bring into harmonious relations the different parts of the body 
and to maintain the equilibrium between them, it is needed 
here in America, the center of nervous life and activity. Such 
a system is attainable and practicable. 

In conservative Boston there has been developed by the 
earnest thought and practical effort of the pioneers of the 
theory of body-building, gymnasiums which bear ample testi- 
mony to the utility and value of sucha system. Here and 
there prejudice is being overcome,—a prejudice not un- 
founded as based upon the abuse of gymnastics,—and public 
opinion is awakening to the fact that there is a vital need 
among us for bodily culture. Our churches and schools are 
built, our bridges are thrown across the rivers, our telephones, 
steam-cars and electric lights are in working order and we 
have more patents and inventions than we can well use. Our 
baby arts, too, have gained strength to walk alone and it is 
time that public attention were directed seriously to this 
question of physical education. 

—FHellen Clark Swazey. 


PROF. WAGNER publishes analyses in support of his conclusion 
that steamed potatoes are far more nutritious than boiled ones. In 
the process of boiling, the vegetables give up considerable por- 
tions of nutritious salts, while they also take up more water than 


when steamed, and become proportionately weaker. 
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FOOD AND SLEEP. 
THEIR DAILY USES AND ABUSEs. 

OST people are aware from experience 
how close a sympathy exists between 
the head and the stomach. To say 
that ‘any serious ailment of one is 
speedily shared by the other, is to 
state but half the case, since often 
the first signal of something amiss 
comes from the point farthest from 
the actual seat of disturbance. A 
well-known physician has published 
the statement that patients are con- 
tinually proffering the self-diagnosis, 
“The trouble is all in my head, doctor,” or “all in my 
stomach,” where a professional examination shows exactly 
the reverse. Other causes of insomnia besides those con- 
nected with digestion there unquestionably are; but in view 
of the prevalence of dyspepsia in this country, and of 
what is already substantiated respecting the influence of the 
stomach upon the head, leading in a multitude of instances 
to the most disastrous consequences, it would appear worthy 
of specific inquiry whether the anti-sleep-o’-nights habit can- 
not be corrected through the sufferer’s food supply. It may 
be in the quantity of food, or it may be in the quality, more 
often perhaps it is in the hours of eating, that there is a call 
forreform. The effectsof overloading the stomach in making 
night hideous to the individual, are vastly better understood 
than are the evils springing from the counterpart of a too-re- 
stricted diet. 

Milton’s blindness was occasioned by dyspepsia and sleep- 
lessness, the last a natural sequence of the first. With men 
of his intelligence and character this malady is not likely to 
be the product of gluttony, but every case not otherwise ac- 
counted for may with consistency be referred to errors of the 
opposite cast, to innutrition. Instances are at hand in which 
deafness is clearly traceable to over-exertion of the brain, 
with under-feeding. As a rule bad sleeping is a sure attend- 
ant upon the condition, the next stage of misery being that 
where the assaulted head strikes back on the reduced 
stomach. Nature might have served as model to the artist of 
Avon for his Shylock in everything except sex; pitiless is 
she in the exaction of penalties, and these may bear only in- 
distinct relation to the nature of the obligation. 

Once and again we have heard some rule of human living 
enforced by the habits of the lower animals, that are said to 
live according to unerring instinct. How happens it that so 
important a comparison as that embraced in the relation of 
food to sleep has not been made, or the deductions have not 
been insisted upon, by the reformers? For who ever saw a 
horse, or ox, or sheep, or dog lie down to sleep on an empty 
stomach, if food was to be had? So of the fowls of the air 
and creeping things, whose invariable practice places them 
on the same side of the question, without exception. Go to 
the dogs—or any other beast, tame or wild—thou advocate of 
the starvation system in a climate and among a population 
such as ours! The little minority who prosper—or think 
they do—on a strictly vegetable diet, and that employed 
sparingly ; a two-o’clock dinner and going to bed supperless, 
as if the community of brains were one big bad boy to be 
punished—are not a proper example to the great majority, 


any more than are the class who live by getting better than | 


an equivalent in trade. The mischief accomplished by these 
theories against nature will not be eradicated from among us 
in generations. 

A littérateur could here be named who for years had been 
a martyr to insomnia, although (?) making a principle of 


taking no refreshment during the evening. So seriously did 
he suffer from this cause that it was barely possible to resist 
the pleading of friends to resort to morphia or other anodyne. 
Dining out in every form he persistently shunned as he 
would a wicked temptation. Finally it happened that on two 
or three evening visits at friends’ houses successively, he was 
led into the unwonted indulgence of a simple repast; and, 
surprised that his nights after these occasions were exception- 
ally restful, he began using his common sense in place of the 
chronic notions absorbed from some hobbyist. A _ blissful 
revolution was in it. Now, however hard he may have 
wrought up to the wholesome hour of bedtime, on laying 
aside books and pen he eats and drinks slowly—say, a sand- 
wich and a cup of steaming chocolate, and directly seeks the 
repose of the upright in heart, with the comfortable confi- 
dence that he will rise in the morning with recuperated nerves 
and an ever-delicious sense of paradise regained. An ounce 
of fact is better than a pound of fancy. More than one has 
proved that nourishment can be substituted for chloral as a 
sleep-producing agent, with a margin on the side of nutrition 
every way. 

“The stomach requires rest.” Do you know that, or is it a 
mere tradition? Considered as a fine piece of mechanism— 
like your watch, for example—is it not rather for the good of 
the machine that it be wound regularly and kept running? 
What is your watch-maker’s advice concerning the time- 
keeper in your pocket? That the other course will put it out 
of order, without doubt. But indeed the interval between a 
ten or eleven o’clock lunch and a seven or eight o’clock 
breakfast is considerably longer than intervenes between 
either two of the regular daily meals. It is not pretended 
that a person needs as strong and as much food to sleep by as 
to work by, but only that the brain shall not be kept awake 
by the bitter cry—unintelligible perhaps—of a famished 
stomach, the grind of organs having nothing but the system 
to act upon. 

After maturity one does not experience the pangs of ap- 
petite common to growing youth; the demon of inanition 
makes his presence known through torment of nerves, lassi- 
tude, and despondency or despair. The world is in want of 
the best achievements of best conditions. As said the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, “ For this cause many are weak and 
sickly among you, and many sleep”—their last sleep—who 
seldom knew the full benefits of Nature’s sweet restorer. 
Whether over books printed, or books to print, or blank 
books of accounts, no child, woman or man can long evade 
the law of demand and supply. Students and brain-workers 
in general must eat to sleep, must sleep to preserve their 
faculties in tone. The best physicians are treating dyspepsia 
on the principle of food before medicine ; the time of reason- 
ing on a baby diet for a toiling brain has setin. The hand- 
writing on the wall of many a bed-chamber where some man 
or woman keeps unwilling vigils, points to beefsteak that 
should be weighed in the balances, but is found wanting. 

—Lavinia S. Goodwin. 


EATING IN SYRIA. 
The thin, lean sheep of Damascus make the worst mutton in the 
world. The goat is a more nutritious article of diet; the price 
charged is exorbitant. These animals, as found in the Jura covered 


with fat an inch deep, contrast wonderfully with their lean, dry 
| brethren of the plain. The division of meals is simple. A break- 
fast generally of cheese, soured milk, grape syrup, raw onions, boiled 
| rice, scones and fried eggs is served shortly before noon. The 
| stranger may drink his own wine if he wishes. At sunset they have 
meat. Akid is the prime sign of honor, but the wayfarer may fall 
| asleep before it is cooked. At both meals one of the family stands 
holding for you a pot of drinking water. Pipes and coffee conclude 
as they commence every entertainment.—Carter Blake. 
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in Goop 
RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
Hoop FOR ANY AGE. 
FRONT. 


CROWN, 


NECK. 

The above diagram represents a shape of hood which may 
be adapted to any age, by having the foundation chain long 
enough to go round face and meet under chin. As in work- 
ing the different stitches it takes up considerable of the start- 
ing chain, it would be well to have a few more stitches than 
will just meet under the chin. When a piece like above is 
finished in any stitch desired, sew the sides to the crown 
neatly, and crochet a full shell border all round. Draw up to 
fill the neck with cord and tassels, and finish with bows of 
ribbon, or, if wished, a tiny cape may be crocheted at back of 
hood, and instead of finishing with shell edge, trim all round 
with swan’s-down. The following materials may be used: 

Star Light Lady Grey, or three-thread Saxony, or Shetland 
floss. If a very warm, thick hood for riding is wanted, use 
Star Light Scotch yarn. Any of the following stitches are 
pretty for hoods. When a very open stitch is used it may be 
lined with bright surah silk. Infants’ hoods may be made 
of Angora wool, knit in common garter stitch. 

CROCHETED CRAZY STITCH. 

Make a chain the desired length, *throw wool over hook 
and pass hook through fourth stitch from end, draw through 
and make long crochet stitch, work three more into same 
stitch, skip three, chain and fasten into the fourth one with 
single crochet stitch, three chain, four long crochet into same 
loop into which you put the single crochet stitch. *Repeat 
from * to * all across row. 

Second row—Turn work, make three chain, pass hook 
through first stitch and draw wool through loosely ; same with 
second and third stitches. You will now have four stitches 
on hook, throw wool over hook and draw through all four at 
once, wool over and draw through.single stitch. (This is not 
part of the pattern, put simply to fill out the little space which 
would otherwise leave the edges uneven.) Make one single 
crochet into the last of the four long crochet stitches in the 
preceding row. *Make three chain, work four long crochet 
into the loop made by the three chain in the preceding row.* 
Repeat from * to *. 

Third row—Turn and fill in same as second, and repeat 
from * to * in second row. 

This should be worked rather loosely so that every 
alternate square is raised above the others. 


CROCHETED STAR STITCH. 


This is used a great deal, but is very pretty. A hood would 
be pretty made with two rows star stitch in three-thread Star 
Light Saxony and two rows long crochet of Florence silk No. 
300, alternately. 

Make a chain desired length. 

First row—Raise four stitches in the usual way for tricot. 
This gives five loops on the hook, pull wool through all five 
and make one chain stitch. * Put the hook through the 
smal! hole formed by this chain stitch, and raise one stitch, 
taise a second loop by inserting the hook in the. back part of 


Care must be taken not to draw the five stitches too tightly. 
Raise next two loops on foundation. Again you have five 
loops on the hook. Draw the wool through all five and work 
one chain to secure it. This finishes second *. Repeat from 
* to * to end of row. Break off wool. 

Second row—Begin this, as well as succeeding rows, at the 
same end you began the first, so that there will be a right and 
wrong side to the work. Fasten wool in and chain two 
stitches. Raise the first chain stitch, then insert the hook 
through the next, which is the small hole in the center of first 
star, and raise another, and finally raise one on the back part 
of the next horizontal stitch. You now have four loops on 
the hook, draw wool through all four and finish with one 
chain stitch. This finishes first star. * Insert the hook 
through hole formed by the last chain stitch and raise a stitch, 
raise the back part of the next stitch, which is the last stitch 
of the star just made, raise the next, which will be the center 
of the star in the preceding row. Raise the following hori- 
zontal stitch always from the back part. There are now five 
loops on the hook. Draw the wool through all five at once 
and make one chain. This finishes another star.* Repeat 
from * to *. In finishing the last star there will be only four 
loops to draw through, to keep the work from sloping on 
edge, raise back part of the last stitch of the last star on 
preceding row. This will give you five loops. Draw wool 
through all five and make two chain stitches and break off 
the wool and draw the loose end through last one. In raising 
fourth and fifth stitches of the last star, take the loose end of 
the preceding row, also in the left hand, and pull the double 
thread through. This makes a fuller finish and fastens end. 

Every row is done like second. 


CROCHETED DOUBLE SHELL STITCH. 

Make a chain desired length. 

First row—* in the second stitch of chain, make eight long 
crochet rather loosely, skip three stitces, and fasten with a 
short crochet. Skip three stitches and work eight long 
crochet. * Repeat from * to * all across. Break wool. 

Second row—Fasten wool in first stitch of second shell, 
then put hook through first stitch and draw wool through 
loosely, then through second stitch, and so on, until you have 
six loops on hook. Draw wool through all the stitches, and 
fasten with short crochet stitch, three chain, and fasten in the 
stitch that the last loop was drawn through. * eleven stitches 
made as before from the top of the second shell to the top of 
the third shell. Draw wool through the eleven loops; three 
chain, and fasten in stitch that the last loop was drawn 
through.* Repeat from * to *. Break wool. 

Third row—Fasten at opposite end, three chain, four long 
crochet in the one chain that fastens the six loops in preced- 
ing row. * One short crochet in the short crochet of second 
row, eight long crochet in next one chain that fastens next 
shell.* Repeat from * to * to end of row; break wool. 
Fourth row like second row only it is begun with a whole 
shell instead of half. 

Any other crocheted or knitted stitch will answer for the 
hood. 

—L£va M. Niles. 


OARE OF UMBRELLAS. 
Umbrellas will last longer if when wet they are placed handle 
downward to dry. The moisture falls from the edges of the frame 
and the fabric dries uniformly. If stood handle upward, the top of 
the umbrella holds the moisture and takes a long time to dry, thus 
injuring the silk or other fabric with which it is covered. Um- 
brella cases, too, are responsible for the rapid wear of the silk. The 
constant friction causes the tiny holes that appear so early. When 
not in use leave the umbrella loose ; when wet never leave it open 
to dry, as the tense condition thus produced makes the silk stiff 


the last of the five stitches through which the wool was drawn. 


and then it will soon crack.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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WHAT SHALL WE 000K? 
AND How SHALL THE COOKING BE DONE? 
Vv. 


F the three meals of the day, a 
dainty, inexpensive luncheon is, 
perhaps, the most difficult to pre- 
pare. The tastes of the different 
members of the household must 
be remembered and some appe- 
tizing dish prepared for each, 
from the tempting viands re- 
quired by the indifferent appetite 
of the head of the family to the 
hearty food relished by Charlie, 

fresh from the school-room, with all a boy’s healthy appetite, 
and for the chance guest who may be welcoined at the family 
board. Breakfast is essentially a meal for the family, but at 
the luncheon table the privilege of dispensing hospitality 
often devolves upon us. The more informally luncheon is 
served the nearer perfection does this repast become. The 
table for this, as for all other meals, should be tastefully ar- 
ranged, and brightened with flowers and delicate table ware ; 
the food, whether simply or elaborately prepared, arranged 
so as to present the best advantage. A good menu for lun- 
cheon is chicken pie, cranberry jelly, smothered potatoes, 
olives, or small cucumber pickles, bread, sweet buns, ber- 
ries or baked sweet apples, with cream and sugar, Lottie cake, 
tea and coffee. Although chicken pie is a very common dish, a 
good chicken pie is exceedingly uncommon. From the old- 
fashioned chicken pie, in which the chicken bones are placed 
in a deep dish with a bountiful supply of gravy, a top crust of 
pastry placed over, and the whole served at table, an un- 
sightly mass of crust, gravy, and bony meat, we most earn- 
estly desire to be excused. The following recipe for chicken 
pie, if exactly followed, is never failing : 

CHICKEN P1e.—Joint a fowl (for chicken pie an old fowl is best), 
wash and place in a kettle with two quarts of boiling water, but no 
salt, as salt added at first to stewed meat renders the meat hard and 
tough. When the chicken comes to a boil, carefully remove all scum. 
Let it boil until tender. If an old fowl is used, a piece of soda the size 
of a bean, put into the water, will aid in rendering it tender, as well 
as in removing the oily taste characteristic of old fowls. Replenish 
the water in the kettle when necessary; there should be about one 
quart of water in the kettle when the chicken is cooked. When 
very tender remove chicken from the kettle, cut and scrape all 
meat from the bones; cut meat in small pieces, put back into the 
kettle with gravy, salt, pepper, and thicken with two tablespoons 
of flour and a piece of butter size of a large egg. Let all boil two 
or three times, then remove from the fire. Have biscuit tins lined 
with paste; with a perforated skimmer remove chicken from gravy, 
place in baking pans, pour gravy over sufficient to moisten well, 
place top crust over, and bake in a moderate oven until nicely 
browned. One medium sized chicken will make two pies. There 
should be gravy enough left to fill a pint bowl, after making the 
pies. When ready to serve pie, heat gravy and add the beaten yolk 
of one egg; add, also, if at hand, one teacup of sweet cream. When 
pie is served, dip a spoonful of gravy over each piece. 

These pies are good either hot or cold, and as they will 
keep a week or two, in cold weather, they are very convenient 
to have at hand. 


SMOTHERED POTATOES.—Cut raw potatoes in slices, cover the 
bottom of a pudding dish witha layer of potatoes, sprinkle over 
potatoes a little finely chopped onion, a little pepper and salt, add 
some bits of butter; place in dish another layer of potato, season as 
before. Repeat this until the dish is full. Heat one quart of milk 
to near the boiling point, season with pepper and salt, and thicken 
with one dessertspoonful of corn starch, mixed smooth with two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and a pinch of celery salt. Let boil, then 


pour over the potatoes, place in the oven and bake until tender. 
Serve very hot. 


SWEET BuNs.—Two quarts flour, one teacup sugar, two eggs, 
half teacup butter, one pint good yeast. Mix to a stiff batter with 
sweet milk, luke warm. Knead into a smooth dough; let rise over 
night. In the morning, roll out upon the molding board, cut with 
biscuit cutter into little cakes, place in baking tins, let rise one 
hour. Just before baking, brush the top of each cake over with a 
little sweet milk. This causes the buns to take a nice brown. 
Bake carefully, but not until dried. These buns are a delicate ac- 
companiment to a cup of tea or coffee. 

Lottie CAKE.—One teacup sugar, two eggs, one-fourth teacup 
butter, one-half teacup sweet milk, one and one-half teacups flour, 
in which you have thoroughly mixed, two teaspoonfuls baking 
powder, one-half nutmeg, or one teaspoonful lemon essence. Bake 
very carefully. Nice in layer or loaf. 


A very fine luncheon is mutton ragod#, potato rolls, currant 
jelly, Brunswick toast, French cup custards, delicate cake, 
raspberries or peaches, with cream, and sugar, bread, butter, 
coffee or chocolate, and tea. 


RaGout OF CoLD MuttTon.—Cut slices of meat from a leg of 
boiled mutton, if underdone so much the better. Place in a kettle 
three slices of fat salt pork, cut in scraps, two finely choppe: 
onions, one teacup of finely chopped carrot; when pork begins to 
fry, lay in the slices of mutton, fry until brown, stirring often, 
dredge in a little flour, and pepper well; pour in boiling water suf- 
ficient to make a good gravy, when cooked. Stew slowly until 
cooked, keeping closely covered all the time. Add a little salt if 
necessary. Other parts of mutton may be used for this ragoii/, 
but the meat must not be cooked too much the first time. 

BRUNSWICK ToOAST.—For this purpose use small bits of bread, 
—white, graham, or brown bread will answer, or a mixture of all. 
Butter rather thickly all the little pieces, place in an earthen pan 
with bits of butter among bread. Salt a little and cover with milk. 
Let boil, then serve hot. A nice way to use small pieces of bread. 

Potato ROLLs.—Mash, or grate very fine, cold boiled potatoes; 
to three teacups of potato, add half teacup butter, two eggs beaten 
until stiff, two tablespoonfuls of flour, a teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der, one-half teacup sweet milk, a half teaspoonful of pepper, a 
little salt. Beat well together and bake in roll pans. 

FRENCH Cup CusTARD.—One quart sweet milk; place on the 
fire to boil, with the fresh peel of a lemon; when it boils, remove 
from the fire and let it cool. When cool, remove lemon peel from 
milk and stir into it four well beaten eggs, ten tablespoonfuls granu- 
lated sugar, and a pinch of salt. Fill cups two-thirds full of cus- 
tard, place in a steamer over a kettle of boiling water, and steam 
until custard is firm, turning steamer occasionally. If fresh lemon 
peel is not at hand, a teaspoonful of lemon extract may be added 
to the custard before filling the cups. Cup custard, steamed in this 
manner, is much superior to the old-fashioned mode of baking in 
the oven, in a pan of water. 

DELICATE CAKE.—One and one-half teacups granulated sugar, 
scant half teacup butter, rub these toa cream; add two teacups 
flour, in which you have thoroughly mixed two teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing powder, one teaspoonful lemon extract, one-half teacup sweet 
milk, and lastly, the whites of four eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. 
Beat well together and bake in a moderate oven. When the cake 
is baked, remove from the oven and cover with chocolate frosting. 

CHOCOLATE FROSTING.—Beat white of one egg to a stiff froth, 
add eight tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, one ounce, or a square 
of Baker’s chocolate, finely grated, one teaspoonful vanilla ex- 
tract. Spread smoothly over the cake, and place in the oven until 
hardened. 

To those who desire dinner in the middle of the day, we 
would say that the bills of fare for luncheon will answer 
equally well for supper, by reversing the time of serving. 
They furnish none tvo substantial meals for hearty appetites, 
while for the more delicate, ample provision is made. 

In our next we will present bills of fare for luncheon easily 


repared, palatable and satisfying. 
—Mary Currier Parsons. 
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less cruel or more efficacious than the old-fashioned, if some- 
OHILDREN AND OUFFS. what softened, whipping. But who of us can say they admin- 

THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY ‘TO OLD FOLks. istered it discreetly, soberly, and for the child’s best good? 
@=+ DON’T mean linen wristbands; I mean | Who dares plead excuse that they were angered, hot-headed, 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


slaps. 


ment to which children were subjected, 
that such treatment necessarily has 
softened. I sometimes wonder whether 
we don’t need a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Grown Folks. In 
truth most children, nowadays, are not 
punished as their parents were; among 
the readers of and believers in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, very few, presumably, 
ever are thrashed, as the English books say. But how many 
of you can truthfully add that they are never slapped? I 
don’t believe in the least, in always sparing the rod, but then 
those that do have generally such very unprepossessing spec- 
imens of spoiling the child, to show for the theory, that there 
is little fear of its being widely taken up. No, but what I do 
believe is that, if a child is bad it deserves a whipping, and 
if it isn’t bad, it doesn’t. A cuff from an impatient hand no 
being ever deserves. 

Few of us wish to admit that the punishment is for any 
reason but the child’s good; but none can say such sudden 
onslaught is made for that cause, for any cause, really and hon- 
estly, but because the elder is vexed and wants to vent that 
vexation. Such bravery to do it on a helpless little body 
which cannot turn against its tormentor ! 

Scarcely a day passes in which we are not as teased by our 
equal in the point of age as by our juniors, and pretty much 
ly the same things. But we can’t fly at Miss Mary, when she 
asks an unfortunate question, or breaks a teacup, or spills the 
gravy. We smile on and on to her, our hearts raging. But 
if littlhe Mary is the offender, ah, then we are no cowards! 
No, we valiantly fall upon this morsel of humanity and cuff 
her round red cheek ; or perhaps we shake her,—the principle 
remains the same. Are these offences then, of which Mary 
has, in truth, been guilty, to be condoned? A thousand times 
no, but do you honestly fancy ‘Aa¢ an appropriate correction 
for so tiny a fault, if appropriate ever? 

And this is setting aside, you see, the very unlovely phase 
of one to whom a child should look in reverence so degrad- 
ing one’s self. No parent can preserve a shred of respect by 
such a habit; the very essence of it is vulgarity, and I should 
like to know when the babies are too small to notice and to 
comment ; certainly not when they have reached the cuffing 
age. 

Another thing. It isn’t done for cause; I mean for good 
cause. When a child is deceitful, or greedy, or selfish, there 
are ten chances to one the persons who do their punishing by 
slaps don’t notice it. But let that child be awkward to the 
extent of soiling a tablecloth, or breaking a fragile piece of 
property, then comes down the hand of wrath. 

Now we all know the difference between a misadventure 
and asin, and we all pretend to practise according to our 


So much has been, of late years, and shall not hear that awful warning addressed to those who 
written and spoken about the harsh treat- | offend “one of these little ones?” 


There are exceptions. It is meet that we, who have no 


children, should tell parents how to govern them. But sup- 
pose they don’t do it? This past summer two distinguished 
authors got into trouble and the papers, for cuffing malicious 


little boys. It 2s vulgar, it 2s undignified, but what would you? 
Have we no redress, when an alien child is impudent, or 
wilfully disobedient to our lawful commands? O, yes, you 
parents say with one voice, “Come to us and publish the 
matter.” 
Shall we then, carry tales—of a chi/d—and be received with 
a freezing, bitter silence which implies that we (as we sneak- 
ingly feel, the while) are the real offenders? I trownot. In 
theory a parent should administer the correction, but, when 
that parent is not present, and that child has not learned 
obedience and respect to all its elders, then, must we suffer 
the penalty of those infantile misdeeds?—and why. We can 
not whip, nor should we do aught without warning of what 
repetition of the offence wil! bring. When it és repeated, and 
we defied, shall we not cuff? Or else we do need the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Grown Folks. 
—Ruth Hall, 
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THE GHOST IN THE KITCHEN. 


The day’s work is ended, the fire burns low, 
The cook stove is shining and bright ; 

All is quiet and clean,—yet somehow I know 
There’s a ghost in my kitchen to-night ! 


The windows are fastened with housewifery care, 
The door is securely made tight, 

But I know by a feeling there is in the air, 
There’s a ghost in my kitchen to-night! 

It is buried deep down in a bowlful of flour, 
With a thick cotton cloth o’er its head, 

But I know in the depth of the midnight hour 
It will rise from its snowy bed. 


While I quietly rest from the toil of the day, 
Gaining strength for the new morning light, 

This ghost, which no wizard’s enchantment can lay, 
Will work in my kitchen to-night. 


Like the Geni of which in our childhood we heard, 
Diffusing himself through the air, 
So this spirit by kindliest sorcery stirred, 
Assumes vast proportions, and fair. 
He will work, and will work, all through the dark night, 
And will rise, and will rise from his bed 
*Till he soars out of sight,—but to my delight 
He leaves me a bowlful of bread! 
—Alice W. Ballard. 


WEST AFRICAN DIET. 
The chief diet is foofoo, or yams, an esculent not unlike an Irish 
potato. The drink is mimbo, or palm wine. ‘The filthiness of the 
table and of the ground round the chief’s guests was extreme. 


knowledge. Yet too many of us are not so much shocked as 
aroused to impatience; and that sooner by misadventure 
than by sin ; and it is only in impatience that we purtish, we 
would not have the heart to do it ever, otherwise. I have 
heard that last plea from the lips of mothers. Think of the 
crying injustice, the horror of it! Think you, mothers, who 
thus confess you correct but not with judgment, of the figure 
you must portray to those little minds, of the good and 
righteous Lord, in Whose stead you stand to them. 

Seldom a child that never needs correction, and, for my 
part, I think there have proved few modes of punishment 


Greasy debris of the various courses, and great splashes of the 
gushing mimbo disfigured the men, while on the right of each 
person the ground was wet with the repeated libations poured out 
to the ghosts of their fathers as every fresh bumper of mimbo was 
| about to be drained, and with portions of the solids thrown to the 
ground as offerings to the same invisible participators. The meal 
consisted of roasted plantains and vegetable cheese, roasted yams 
in slices and fresh palm oil mixed up with bruised dried shrimps 
and salt and red pepper. The mid-day meal is usually the favorite 
dish foofoo. The small cross-legged table was brought up to the 
couch of the chief. No tablecloth, knives, forks or plates are used. 
—Andrew Murray. 
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SWEEPING DAY. 
BRIDGET’s Way, AND ANOTHER WAY. 
F one does her own work, a large share 
of that work consists of sweeping and 
dusting. Unless we are up and doing 
the dirt plays at hide and seek in the 


tables and piano; the prying sun hunts 
up the dirt in every dark corner, bring- 
ing it to light just when we do not wish 
to have it observed. Cobwebs, like 
“Jonah’s gourd,” grow in a night. 
Dust accumulates constantly. We see 
it, inhale it, and eat it, too, if the old 
saying be true, “that every one eats a peck of dirt during 
their lifetime.” ‘‘To sweep or not to sweep, that is the ques- 
tion.” Whether it is better to sweep and dust all the time, 
or live in the dirt. Which is the best and easiest way of get- 
ting rid of it? ‘ 

Almost every housekeeper has a regular sweeping day once 
a week, going over the whole house, having a regular battle 
with the dirt, and then is content with skirmishing the rest of 
the week. Where one has a large house, nice carpets, hand- 
some pictures and furniture, it certainly is a great care to see 
that it is properly done and nothing injured, if we have ser- 
vants to doit for us. I know of ladies who keep servants who 
always sweep and dust the parlor and library, not daring to 
trust the help among the choice books and bric-a-brac. Prob- 
ably they do not make one-half the dust that the servant 
would. Some servants have mistaken ideas in regard to 
sweeping a carpet. They do not consider it is the dust on the 
carpet, not that zz the carpet, that is to be got rid of. At 
least one would imagine that to see them sometimes. 

Look at the average Bridget when she sweeps. She enters 
the room, sleeves rolled up, an apron tied over her head. 
She opens the windows wide (especially if it is a windy day) 
and goes at it. No skirmishing for her. She storms the fort 
at once. Nothing is covered to keep it from dust. Nothing 
is moved unless it comes in her way, and very likely the broom 
goes bang against the article, then, before it is moved. She 


sweeps with a will, as if she meant to go to the foundation of ' 


things. The dust flies in clouds and gets out of the way as 
fast as possible, settling on curtains, tops of pictures, furni- 
ture,—anywhere to get out of the way, for she is like a con- 
quering army, sweeping all before her. And the dusting is a 
sight to see. As soon as the sweeping is done, the long 
handled feather duster comes to the front. A whack here, 
and a bang there. The dust waltzes around and flies here 
and there, but never gets out of the room,—only changes its 
place, and an hour afterwards you would never guess the room 
had been touched. I remonstrated with one of these strong- 
armed sweepers about sweeping without moving or covering 
anything. “Sure, haven’t I got to dust all the same after I 
get through?” She emerges from the conflict with red face 
and tumbled hair, and declares, “she is glad it is done.” 

Now observe one who uses her head, as well as her hands 
to sweep with. She enters the room as one who feels sure of 
winning the battle (for this time, at least). Her hair is pro- 
tected by a dusting cap; her hands by a pair of old silk gloves ; 
a clean, large apron protects her dress, also the articles with 
which she may come in contact while moving the same. The 
first move is to roll the curtains as high as possible for pro- 
tection from dust and to let in-all the light possible. The 
windows are opened an inch or so. If there are draperies at 
the windows and mantel, they are covered. The rockers and 
other chairs are wiped with a piece of soft cotton (partly worn 
calico makes a nice duster) and the duster shook out of the 


corners, rolls of lint accumulate under | 


| floors? 


window. Each chair as fast as dusted is placed in the next 
room. ‘Table and piano cover is shaken out of doors, folded 
and carried off. Books, music, vases, everything movable, is 
dusted and placed with the rest. Calico covers are put over 
piano, lounge and table. Now the room is cleared for action. 

The picture cornice receives the first attention, for the 
spiders love to hang it with filmy curtains. If there is a par- 
ticularly dirty spot on the carpet, it is swept up first with a 
small hand broom and dustpan, for what is the use of swee)- 
ing that all over the room? If the carpet is extra dusty (as it 
is apt to be toward spring) some coarse Indian meal mixed 
with water, just enough to slightly moisten, scattered over 4 
small place at a time and swept off lightly, will take the dust 
with it and brighten the carpet. Having tried salt, bran, tea 
leaves, and various other things recommended, the sweeper 
has come to the conclusion that the meal suits her best. 

The broom is to be considered. There are brooms, and 
brooms. This sweeper does not like a heavy weapon for a 
real battle with dirt, therefore she never uses a common 
kitchen broom to sweep with. She likes a broom calle: 
“ Baker’s carpet sweeper ;”’ first, because it is light to handle ; 
second, because it is cut off even at the bottom and she can 
do more effective work with it. She keeps her broom for 
carpet sweeping, and it is not allowed in the kitchen at al. 
She makes but very little dust when sweeping, as she sweeps 
lightly. She is after the op dirt and don’t propose to dig up 
any from the inside of the carpet; that is reserved for house 
cleaning time and stronger hands. She begins on one side 
of the room, sweeping toward a door on the opposite side. 
Underneath the piano the small broom and dustpan comes 
into use. A humble position is necessary here. When all is 
done the windows are opened wider and the sweeper retires 
to other duties. An hour passes and the dusting begins. 
Pictures, windows, doors, base-board, piano legs are wiped 
and the dust cloth shaken out of the window. The piece oi 
oilcloth is wiped with a piece of dry flannel kept for the pur 
pose. If new oilcloth is not wet, but wiped with the dry flan- 
nel, it will retain its new, glossy look. 

After the dusting is done the covers are taken off, shaken 
at the door, folded, and laid away; the chairs and othe: 
things are brought in, and peace reigns once more (fo! 
awhile). For skirmishing during the week a good carpet 
sweeper comes in handy. It takes the loose dirt up withou' 
making a dust. When the chambers are swept, the samc 
moving of small articles occurs, including the bed clothing 
The mattrass, bureau, commodé, are covered up. Of course 
a room not in daily use does not need a thorough sweeping 
weekly, a small hand broom and dustpan being used whereve 
needed. I know of a lady who goes over her tapestry carpet 
in this way, never allowing a servant or broom to touch it. 

One of the easy ways of getting rid of dirt, is not to invite 
it to come in. How? By not having any woolen carpets. 
especially those that have a cotton or linen back like Brussels 
or tapestry carpets. There being no way for the dust to sift 
through on to the paper or floor below, it is constantly flying 
up when disturbed. A three-ply carpet is a good thing to 
catch the dirt, as it gets into the middle ply and it is almost 
impossible to sweep, or beat it out. ‘T'wo-ply are easier to 
keep clean, but why have any? What! would you have bare 
Not just that,—I would compromise. Have less car 
pets and more rugs, that can be taken up weekly, put on the 
line out of doors and beaten. The “ Art Squares,” as they 
are called, furnish a carpet good enough for most people. 
They come in good quality, light or heavy, small or large sizes 
so fitting different sized rooms, woven in quite tasteful colors 
with borders and fringes. What can be prettier or easier 
kept clean? In carpeting a floor the first thing to be con- 
sidered is the floor itself. If your floor is slightly uneven any- 
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where, if there is nothing to prevent, whatever kind of carpet 
you may have is sure to wear through on the uneven places 
first. It is “penny wise” and “pound foolish” to put hay or 
straw under a carpet, because it cannot be put down evenly; 
unless it is fresh it will make your room smell close and stuffy. 
Leave the hay in the barn. 

{he wise woman begins at the foundation by putting down 
the best carpet paper she can buy; the firmer and thicker the 
better. The best I have found is a plain, heavy paper that is 
moe on purpose. That with cotton stitched between soon 
goes to pieces when cleaned, unless very carefully handled. 
This paper is carefully fitted around door and window cas- 
ings to keep out moths, also cold. It covers all inequalities 
of the boards, keeps out cold, and when cleaning day comes 
and the carpet is taken up, you will find most of the dirt on 
the paper, which can be rolled up and carried out of doors, 
and your floor is left clean. 

| have found a very satisfactory carpet in straw matting 
(seamless, of good quality,—it never pays to buy poor) put 
down over the carpet paper, then an “art rug” large enough 
to cover the floor except a yard all around. Sweeping day 
the rug is folded together, carried to the line, swept off with 
the broom, then beaten with a smooth stick. The room has 
but little dust left in it, as it is carried out with the rug. In 
another room not used daily, I have another rug. The floor 
is first covered with the paper, then a border of plain woolen 
carpet, which comes on purpose to match the rug, is tacked 
down, being mitred at the corners like a picture frame, then the 
rug laid down on the paper, lapping over the border enough to 
hide the paper. When it needs sweeping, if not much dirty, 
I fold the outside edges of the rug toward the center on each 
side, sweep the border off on to the carpet paper, take up the 
dust, turn back the rug, then with hand broom and dust pan 
sweep the rug. Of course when the rug is real dusty it goes 
out of doors on to the line. Another thing, the moths have 
no chance when the carpet is disturbed often. All the sleep- 
ing-rooms have carpet paper, good straw matting, with small 
rugs, wherever needed. One is not obliged to have “art 
rugs” if they wish for something better. There are Turkish 
and other costly rugs. Some of our best houses have floors 
of polished wood and Turkish rugs, or fine straw matting 
under them. The straw matting of to-day is greatly superior 
to that of the past. It shows that the taste of the people is 
changing in regard to woolen carpets, for if there was no de- 
mand for handsome mattings there would be none manu- 
factured. 

—Mrs. M. J. Plumstead. 


HUMOR IN THE FAMILY. 

Good humor is rightly reckoned a most valuable aid to happy 
home life. An equally good and useful faculty is a sense of humor 
or the capacity to have a little amusement along with the humdrum 
cares and work of life. Weall know how it brightens up things 
generally to have a lively, witty companion who sees the ridiculous 
point of things, and who can turn an annoyance into an occasion 
for laughter. It does a great deal better to laugh over some do- 
mestic mishaps than to cry or scold over them. It is well to turn 
off an impatient question sometimes, and to regard it from a hu- 
morous point of view, instead of becoming irritated about it. 
“Wife, what is the reason I can never find a clean shirt?” ex- 
claimed a good but rather impatient husband, after rummaging all 
through the wrong drawer. His wife looked at him steadily fora 
moment, half inclined to be provoked ; then, with a comical look, 
she said:—“ I never could guess conundrums; I give it up.”” Then 
he laughed, and they both laughed, and she went and got his shirt, 
and he felt ashamed of himself and kissed her, and then she felt 
happy; and so what might have been an occasion for unkind feel 
ings and hard words became just the contrary, all through the little 
vein of humor that cropped out to the surface. Laughter is better 
than tears. Let us have a little more of it at home.—Lutheran. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MISGIVING. 


Dear, forgive me that I falter,— 
I am weak, 
For the word I fain would speak, 
But a vow before God’s altar 
#£Naught may break,— 
Listen, then, for love’s sweet sake ! 


We could walk in pleasant weather 
Side by side, 
Each with other satisfied ; 
We could keep our step together 
In the sun,— 
Love is easily begun. 


Could we through life’s many morrows, 
Early, late, 
Clasp glad hands, defying fate ; 
Tender, true, through joys and sorrows, 
Undismayed 
By the storm, the chill, the shade ? 


Strange, long, varying years together,— 
One by one 
Must the golden life-sands run ; 
Dear, forgive! but tell me whether 
Love would lend 
. Strength and solace to the end ! 


_—Georgia A. Peck. 


Selected expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


ROSE LEAVES FOR THE JAR OF MEMORY. 


My cup runneth over.—David. 


* * * late before 
The brave despair.— 7homson. 


* * * He who wisely spends 
Gathers the stars as dust.—C. P. Cranch. 


Only virtue is nobility—all else is but paint wherewith to write 
its own name.—A /fred H. Welsh. 


As only eyes of faith shall see : 


The hidden mystery, 
So only hearts of love shall know 
Of cups that overflow ?—Lee Fairchild. 


Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires 
The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that inspires. 
—Longfellow. 
We follow the lines of the flight of our conceptions, our ideals, 
as the bee hunters follow the flight of bees for a little distance, and 
then we pause, and let them feed again at our hearts, and follow 
their flight again, and repeat the process till, deep in the heart of 
the tree of life, we discover the storehouse of the Divine Sweet- 
ness.—Dr. /. G. Holland. 


Your life lies out before you like a field. 
Wherein you have but paced a little way ; 

What matter if you stumbled? Stand upright, 
Pass by the grave where you have wept enough, 
Pass it, and leave your tender thoughts upon it, 
Your faithful memories, your gracious flowers ; 
But not your hopes, but not your living self! 
Go on to better joys !—A/enella Bute Smedley. 


The splendor of a disciplined character, which has learned to 
bear with grace which meets everything as it comes, and without 
flinching, without fretting, without crying for sympathy, lifts the 
weight and carries it where it must go, and does this serenely and 
cheerfully for half a life because, during the foregoing half, it has 
battled with wild waters to reach that shore of solemn strength,— 
this splendor is very great. This glory comes of the things 
which work at the soul like swart smiths with a fiery forge, and 
show us 

“What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors.”’-—/zmes Vila Blake. 
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NOURISHMENT AND FOOD FOR THE SIOK. 
OysTERS—SWEETBREADS—BIrDs. 
V. 

S a convalescent makes more rapid 
strides towards recovery, the watch- 
ful care that during severe illness 
surrounded the sick room is apt to 
be too suddenly relaxed. The urgent 
necessity for close vigilance is re- 
moved, and the reaction from strict 
quarantine is prone to lead to too 
little regard for the still weakened 
nerves of the whilom sufferer. Al- 
though pleasant company and cheery 
conversation are beneficial, over ex- 
citement and weariness should be 
guarded against, especially at meal 

times. Many a dainty repast has been spoiled for an invalid by 
having its consumption “ assisted at” by several well meaning 
friends or relatives. Nothing injures the appetite sooner 
than for the eater to be the center of observation of even the 
most kindly eyes. Not that the invalid should be compelled 
to take his meals alone. There is always some one, mother, 
wife or sister, who can be at hand to supply deficiencies and 
to keep up a lively chat that will brighten rather than fatigue 
her charge. 

Above all, let distressing topics be rigorously shunned. A 
little worry that appears a mere bagatelle to a sound mind in 
a sound body, swells to mammoth proportions when it is 
turned over and over in the flagging brain of one shut in with 
his own thoughts from the outer world. 

Roast OysTEeRS.—Wash the shell oysters and lay them on the 
top of a stove, or in a shovel placed directly on the coals. The 
shells will open when the oysters are done. Serve with butter, salt 
and pepper and if desired, lemon juice, and cut thin bread and 
butter to eat with them. If there is a stove or Open fire in the sick 
room, it is best to roast the oysters there, as by this course they 
may be served smoking hot. 

MILk STEW OF OysTERS.—Heat the liquor from half a pint of 
oysters, season, and when boiling hot put the oysters in it. Cook 
three minutes, add two teaspoonfuls of butter and half a cup of hot 
milk. Take at once from the fire. Oysters prepared in this man- 
ner will be found jucier and of finer flavor than those which have 
been suffered to stew longer. 

BROILED OysTERS.—Select larger oysters than those used for 
stewing. Wipe them dry and broil quickly upon a buttered grid- 
iron over a hot fire. Butter lightly before serving. They are also 
nice if rolled in fine cracker crumbs before cooking. 

Pan ROAST OF OySTERS.—Lay a thin slice of buttered toast, 
moistened with oyster liquor, in the bottom of a rather deep patty 
pan with smooth sides. Place on the toast as many oysters as the 
pan will conveniently hold, butter, pepper and salt and roast, 
covered, in the oven until the oysters ruffle. 

ROAST SWEETBREAD.—Parboil a fine, large sweetbread and let 
it lie in cold water for ten minutes. Wipe dry and roast, covered, 
in a dripping pan, basting frequently with butter. Serve hot. 

STEWED SWEETBREADS,—Parboil one large or two small sweet- 
breads and throw into cold water. When quite firm, cut into quar- 
ters and stew ina very little water until tender. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, one teaspoonful of butter rolled in flour, pepper 
and salt, and cook ten minutes longer. 

SWEETBREADS STEWED IN OYSTER Soup.—A pleasant variety 
may be obtained by cooking the parboiled sweetbreads in a little 
oyster liquor, adding cream, butter and seasoning as directed. 

BROILED SWEETBREADS.—Parboil, then broil as directed for 
oysters. If the sweetbread is a large one, cut it in half that it may 
cook thoroughly without becoming hard or dry. 

QUAIL ROAST WITH OysTERS.—Clean and truss as you would 


a fowl for roasting, but in lieu of other stuffing, thrust a couple of 
finc, large oysters, rolled in melted butter, inside of the body. 
Lay in a dripping pan and sprinkle with salt. Cook, covered, for 
twenty minutes or until tender, basting frequently with butter and 
water and then brown. It is well to wrap buttered paper about the 
legs of the bird, that they may not be crisp while the body is sti|! 
underdone. Lay ona slice of toast. 

BROILED SQuaBs.—Split down the back and wash in ice coll 
water, slightly salted. Wipe dry and broil over a bright fire. 
Butter well before serving. 

STEWED PIGEON.—Cut a good sized young pigeon into four 
pieces and lay in a saucepan with a little cold water. Stew gently 
until tender. Adda couple of tablespoonfuls of milk into which 
has been stirred a beaten egg, a teaspoonful of butter rubbed into 
as much flour, pepper and salt. Simmer ten minutes and serve. 

—Christine Terhune Ferric’. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


Earth, your floral treasures bring; 

Birds, your sweetest carols sing; 
Skies, be fair ; soft breezes, play ; 
Bells, ring loud and clear to-day. 


Bands, awake your sweet refrains, 

Clang your loftiest martial strains ; 
Starry flags and banners, wave 
In memory of the true and brave. 


Men, your richest, noblest speech, 

That remembering hearts may reach 
Upward with a faith sublime, 
While we greet this hallow’d time. 


Softly, reverently we go 

Through the May morn’s tender glow, 
Where alone the grasses keep 
Watch above our heroes sleep. 


Some who fell mid battle flame 

Seemed too young for death to claim; 
O’er their graves let choicest flowers 
Blossom into fragrant bowers. 


Others died in manhood’s power, 
Leaving fame, a royal dower; 
Near the spot their names enshrine 
Strew the laurel and the vine. 


Mid the music-throbbing hours, 

Flashing steel, and wreaths of flowers, 
Hearts, your grateful homge pay 
For a nation’s peace to-day. 


—Emily A. Browne’. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN JAPAN. 


A lady writing from Japan says: ‘“ Housekeeping here has no 
trials. Capable and faithful servants are plenty and cheap. Our 
establishment boasts five, and for these we pay about what two 
would cost in New York. I do not visit my kitchen once a 
month, never give an order outside of a spoken wish, yet the clo- 
mestic machinery moves with an ease and perfection unattai- 
able at home by almost any effort on the part of the mistress. 
The manners of the servants are amusing, not to say startling, '0 
an American accustomed to the cheerful familiarity of her native 
help. Every night at bedtime our five retainers appear, prostra‘¢ 
themselves in succession to the earth, and retire. It was ditii- 
cult at first to preserve the necessary dignity for the ceremony, bt 
now I am as majestically gracious as any other potentate. Tlic 
other day, on one of my rare visits to the kitchen, a hairpin became 
loosened and dropped without my notice. I had been seated (1 
my own room only a few moments when my houseman entered, 
bearing a small salver, which he presented to me with many genu- 
flections. Fancy my surprise to see a little hairpin upon it, and ‘0 
learn from my proud but embarrassed servitor that it had fallen ‘o 
the kitchen floor from my head. Afterward I found there had been 
almost a quarrel as to whom belonged the inestimable honor 0f 
bearing it to its owner.—Source Unknown. 
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Goop HouSEKEKEEPING. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Birs oF HousEHOLD FAcT AND FANcy. 


Those who handle the world’s food will not be happy until they 
can adulterate eggs.—New Orleans Picayune. 

The delight in and study of womanly beauty ought certainly to 
be reckoned among the esthetic arts.—Boston Advertiser. 


The Philadelphia 77mes says that “after all, the people who eat 
their dinners at noon are the backbone of this bonny land.” 


(| stains may be removed from wall-paper by applying pipe clay 
powdered and mixed with water to the thickness of cream; leave 
on for four hours. 

‘The splendid “ Aventurine ” lamps, vases and other wares are 
mace in Springfield, Mass., principally out of gypsum, decorated 
with fine colored mica scales, and colored transparent lacquers. 


\ Baptist missionary in China-writes home that what an Ameri- 
can family throws away in a year would keep a dozen Chinese 
families; and what a Chinese family throws away in the same 
time would not feed a mouse. 

The Philadelphia 77mes discovers that while the Quaker garb is 
no longer prominent in the streets of that city, its influence is still 
seen in the dress of the men, though there is nothing Quakerish 
about the dress of the women. 


San Francisco has a Girls’ Union, where young women receive 
board and lodging, if unable to pay for it; are put in the way of 
finding work, and generally watched over. Classes in housekeep- 
ing. sewing, dress-making, and the like are about to be started. 
There are 400 members of the union. 


‘~he Dutchman is happy over his mess of dumplings, the Span- 
iard with his roasted chestnuts and melon, the Italian with his 
macaroni, the Lapp with his frozen train oil, the red Indian with 
his buffalo hump, the Irishman with his potatoes, the Englishman 
with his beef and mutton, the Yankee with his pies and cakes. 


The genuine French cook throws nothing away. Instead of 
going to the butcher’s for meat out of which to make stock, the 
French cordon bleu employs the trimmings of his joint for that 
purpose and converts the skimmings of his fot au feux into uses 
for which butter and lard are utilized by American cooks.—Vew 
York Tribune. 

The profits of “court dressmakers ” appeared in a recent law 
suitin London: One dress of white satin, with a train painted by 
hand, cost £81, but was charged for at £210, a profit of more than 
150 per cent. Another dress, of sapphire velvet, cost £44 8s., and 
even with the “ regular ” profit of 40 per cent. added ought to have 
been charged at only £62, but was charged £170. 


[t has been discovered that a poison is created in cheese some- 
times, as a product of imperfect putrefaction, even appearing in 
the manufacturing vat. The poison is called tyrotoxicon, and is in 
the form of needle-shaped crystals, the smallest visible fragment 
of which will give the tongue a sharp pain and cause a dryness and 
constriction of the throat. A slightly larger amount will produce 
vomiting, nausea and diarrhcea. The poison, when eaten with 
cheese, cannot be detected by taste. 


To disinfect rooms, M. Koenig recommends mercuric chloride. 
The windows, chimney, etc , are carefully closed up, and 50 grms. 
mercuric chloride are placed in any suitable vessel, which is then 
set on a pan of burning charcoal, the operator immediately leaving 
the room and closing the door. After about four hours he re- 
enters, with a cloth over his mouth and nose, and throws open the 
windows. After some hours of ventilation a slight stoving with 
sulphur is made to follow, which neutralizes any remnants of 
mercury. This process not merely disinfects, but destroys all 
kinds of vermin. 

‘he people of Yarkum in Central Asia eat their dinner back- 
wards ; first fruit and sweets, then meat, and last of all soup. First 
a colored tablecloth was spread before them, and melons, pears, 
grapes, apricots and nectarines with sugared almonds and biscuits 
placed upon it. Next came the entrée, consisting of minced meat 
delicately seasoned, done up in paste and cooked by steam. Then 
followed the hash or pilaff of boiled mutton and rice with shreaded 
catrots, the whole bringing up with a basin of thick mutton broth 


with barley and acid flavoring. The drink during the repast was 
perpetual cups of black tea:—/. C. Danvere. 


The folks of County Clare, Ireland, have a rather unpleasant 
way of celebrating what is there known as “ Puss ” Sunday,—the 
first Sunday in Lent,—by making general sport of all young 
women who failed to get husbands before Ash Wednesday, and 
are, consequently, left over for another season, and are known as 
“pussy” girls. It seems to be a local April fool’s day for the 
spinsters, with whom the small boys have a good deal of fun, it 
being one of their favorite amusements to dip their hands in flour 
and leave the imprint of their fingers on the backs of these luck- 
less ones, or to mark them with chalk, as they appear in the street, 
as unmistakable signs that they are still in the market.—Mew 
York World. 

The shade trees about our dwellings have done much to make 
our wives and daughters pale, feeble, and neuralgic. Trees ought 
never to stand so near to our dwellings as to cast a shade upon 
them. If the blinds were removed, and nothing but a curtain 
within with which to lessen on the hottest days the intensity of the 
heat, it would add greatly to the tone of our nerves and to our 
general vigor. The piazzas which project over the lower story 
always make that less healthful than the upper story, especially 
for sleeping purposes. I have cured many cases of rheumatism by 
advising patients to leave bedrooms shaded by trees or piazzas, 
and sleep in rooms constantly dried and purified by the direct rays 
of the sun.—Dio Lewis. 


Dr. Arthur V. Meigs of Philadelphia, in the excellent new /our- 
nal of Reconstructives, says that “there are many diseases, even 
among those we are most commonly called upon to deal with, 
which are little if at all controlled in their course by any of the 
now known drugs. Such diseases we can only treat by a wise 
management of the diet, with stimulants if required, and regimen. 
There is at the present time actually no drug which is universally 
associated in the minds of physicians with the treatment of one of 
the commonest and most fatal of diseases,—scarlet fever! Is it 
not then a fair conclusion that in our treatment of this disease we 
should make it our first duty to do all that we can to support the 
strength by diet and stimulants, and, when possible, by the use of 
drugs which tend to effect the same result?” 


A gentleman who has been in China for some time past sends us 
the subjoined bill of fare in English which he took home froma 
dinner given by a high official in one of the most important cities 
of the empire. It was a delicious dinner : 

Birds’ nest and pigeons’ egg soup. 
Fried fish. 
Broiled shark fins. 
Baked macaroni. 
Stewed bamboo shoots. 
Cold chicken, with stuffing. 
Stewed water chestnuts and mushrooms. 
Roast wild duck, with salad. 
Chinese cakes. 
Biscuits, with vegetable stuffing. 
Meat pies. 
Almond tea. 
—New York Sun. 

The propriety and good taste of doing away with abbreviated 
names among women is fast growing into favor and the good old 
fashion of giving the full name is regarded as the correct and 
dignified thing. Mollie, and Mattie, and Tillie, and Maggie are 
again Mary, Martha, Matilda, and Margaret,—stately names, all of 
them, and full of significance, whereas their diminutives are silly 
and meaningless, and women are gradually awakening to the fact 
that it is far more elegant to reserve these pet names, if they be 
used at all, for the household and to sign themselves always in 
addressing those outside this little circle with the full name they 
received at the baptismal font. In this respect our ancestors 
showed a proper amount of dignity, and it would be well now if the 
old form of addressing women as Mistress Ann Page, Mistress 
Catherine Smith, etc., were revived. The present custom of 
retaining the maiden name as a middle name after marriage, and 
the use of the husband’s Christian name by widows, are both 
sensible, as they identify the individual with a certain family.— 
New York Worla. 
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THE 0OZY CORNER. 

[ /n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, i passing matters of household izverest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the ifomes of the World.|—Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


RECIPES FOR CANDY MAKING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will you please ask Catherine Owen to give the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING some more receipts for making candy? I have 
tried all of those given in the Christmas number and had splendid 
success with most of them. I am very anxious to learn how to 
make vanilla caramels. Long live GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
LAWRENCE, MASs. 


RHYME AND REASON IN RECIPE. 

We have no assurance that the following batch of original Re- 
cipes have been tested, but they read so admirably that we venture 
to print them without waiting for their verification. Should any of 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING find any important ingre- 
dients missing, they are at liberty to add others to suit their own 
tastes, provided they fail not to have the whole “well shaken 
before taken.”—Zditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


NO-TABLE RECIPES. 


A little reserve, and the whole of two hearts, 
And this is the ruie for true-love tarts. 


GERMAN PIE. 


A quart of music, two quarts of good fun, 
Light feet in abundance, and of wall-flowers, none. 


PASSIONATE PEPPER-SAUCE. 
Take a tongue seasoned high, 
Boil it and bake it till it is dry, 
Then, with sauce a heaping measure, 
Serve it hot and eat at pleasure. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED CONVERSATION PUDDING. 


A pound of brains, two quarts of propriety, 
Common sense by the ton, and this was society. 


A MODERN CONVERSATION PUDDING. 
Just a dish of brains, with very little in it, 
Spice at every turn and stirring every minute. 


OLD MAID PICKLES. 
A half a dozen crow’s feet 
Mixed stiff with starch, 
Blend a sprinkling of pepper 
With an east wind of March. 


FLIRTATION CAKE. 
One rose, one smile, one flinty rock, 
With “no one nigh to hender,” 
Salt water stirred up all about 
And words thrown in when tender. 
E. D. CHAPMAN. 


WHY SO MUCH VENTILATION IS NEEDED. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

The subject of ventilation needs to be thoroughly ventilated 
quite as much as do the generality of houses, both in the interest 
of good health and good housekeeping. I trust, therefore, I may 
venture to add afew more to the good suggestions already given 
in these pages. Fear of taking cold and of the dreaded burglar 
prevent many people from adopting the advice of most advocates 
of good ventilation, who almost universally insist on the open win- 
dow for purifying the room while sleeping. This timidity in regard 
to taking cold doubtless results from occasional experiments, the 
effect of which were much as if a hot house plant were to exchange 
its native air for the temperature in which ordinary house plants 
thrive. The fact is one must become used to such exposure grad- 
ually. It is at least safe to avoid a current of air, whether lying or 
sitting still,and there is really no reason why an ordinary suf- 
ficiency of ventilation may not be obtained without such risk as 


the wide opening of a window in common sized bed-rooms involves. 


Such vitiation of the air as comes alone from our breathing ‘t, 
can be overcome by simply lowering the upper sash of the window 
an inch or two, which makes a similar opening also between it and 
the lower sash, thus providing for a fair exchange between the air 
which enters and that which goes out of the room. This proces 
is gradual as is also the process of breathing and will, I am conji- 
dent, answer the purpose of keeping the atmosphere in its norm, | 
condition, nothing else preventing. 

The above saving clause has reference to other sources of ir- 
purity in the air we breathe, to which it is well we should give due 
attention rather than depend too much upon any system of ventil.- 
tion. I have reference now particularly to bed-rooms. It is an 
altogether too common a practice to keep the accumulation of 
soiled clothing during the week in some receptacle within the slee )- 
ing-room, or in a closet opening therein. Some even go so far «s 
to provide something ornamental for the purpose, thus drawing at- 
tention to that which betrays great ignorance of the laws of healih 
and cleanliness. A close closet is even more objectionable, be. 
cause everything in it must share the impurities, and it has not tlie 
same chance of regular or accidental ventilation which the larger 
room has. 

Another source of evil is the heating of our bed-rooms to tlie 
point of personal comfort at bed time. No one can dispute tle 
agreeableness of such indulgence, but it takes from the air vital 
qualities and renders violent measures for ventilation absolutely 
necessary. It would be much better to dress and undress in 
another room and depend on sufficient covering and the natural 
heat of the body, which very soon bring the temperature up to a 
comfortable point and keep it there throughout the night. 

A worse evil than either of those mentioned is that of keeping 
vessels containing excrement of any kind in the sleeping-room dur- 
ing the night, or for any time ina sick room; enough cannot be 
said in condemnation of the most common practices in regari| 
thereto. I will admit that their temporary disposal is a matter of 
some perplexity, however a thorough appreciation of the case and 
a moderate degree of painstaking will enable most people to depart 
from these old-time habits. If one is restricted to the use of only 
one room, there may bea screen fixed in some part of it where a 
window can be slightly raised to draw off the poisoned fumes, or, 
what is better, an open fire-place with the screen standing before 
it, but under no circumstances should the bed be used as a hiding 
place for anything unclean; the thought of a mattrass gathering 
such pollution from year to year is disgusting, and sleeping on such 
a mattrass must, in time, poison the blood of the unconscious vic- 
tim. No amount of ventilation can penetrate such a mass of ma- 
terial unless it were ripped open and exposed for a long time; this 
we cannot do very often. 

In view of all the above mentioned precautions being necessary 
for a healthy and pleasant condition of the bed-room, there should 
be some practical provision made by which they can be carried ou‘ 
conveniently, and I know of none so simple and so well calculated 
to meet the want as an anté-room connected with every bed-room, 
one that can be well ventilated and warmed at will. This affords a 
comfortable dressing-room and a place to keep anything-objection- 
able in the bed-room, and is invaluable where there is sickness or 
young children to be attended to. By leaving the door open be- 
tween it and the bed-room and opening the dressing-room window, 
all the change of air needed, either at night or in sickness, can bi 
obtained without risk. No other of the modern conveniences car 
compare with this in real comfort and an architect who will make 2 
specialty of such provision will become a public benefactor. 


S. 
HOWARD CouNTY, MARYLAND. 


OnE of the most admirable family journals ever published is that 
which is brought out in Holyoke, Mass., and New York under the 
title of Good HOUSEKEEPING, by Clark W. Bryan & Co. It is a 
practical and interesting instructor in all pleasant, refined and 
healthful modes of living. It is full of good sense, and its lessons, 
whether in manners, morals, food, needlework, and household 
management, are generally the best of their kind. The number of 
May 15 opens GooD HOUSEKEEPING’S second year,—a year which 
it is to be hoped will add to its already established prosperity. 
—New York Daily Tribune, May 11, 1886. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


HoLyoKE, MAss., AND New York City, May 29, 1886. 


Ail communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


[stage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion. when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 


the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
fille It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 


News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
jrooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 


Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WiLL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 
7hat—Al\ contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 


ceived— 

7iat—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

7/at—Goopd HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

7/at—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published-- 


7/at—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
it is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— 


7iat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 


a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


7hat—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


T/hat—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


Co.. Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News | 


reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply | 


FEMALE COLLEGE GRADUATES. 

One would hardly suppose that young women would be fitted to 
become good housekeepers by taking a course in one of the col- 
leges for their exclusive admission. Be the acquaintance with 
mathematics ever so intimate or profound, the great American pie 
can be made by none of its rules; let the dead languages be 
learned in the highest perfection and the graduate may know little 
of modern affairs ; though the whole course of instruction be well 
mastered, the mysteries of domestic life may be unsolved myste- 
ries still. Yet some female college graduates do become house- 
keepers,—good ones, too,—and no doubt their training in other 
directions has made their training for this occupation the more 
easy, taken for granted. It must be, of course, that their home 
life has given them a good preparation for domestic duties, so that 
their college life tells principally in self-confidence, and in general 
mental receptivity. 

From an inquiry made in 1885 by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor concerning 705 female college graduates, it 
appears that, after the completion of the college course, of those 
who entered upon household duties, 24 did housework only, and 
270 in connection with some other occupation ; 130 took up teach- 
ing as their sole occupation, while 224 were engaged in teaching in 
conjunction with other occupations ; 37 were engaged in profes- 
sional work only, and 112 in professional and other occupation. It 
was found that 249 were occupied with work of an intellectual 
nature, 107 with study, 105 with philanthropy, and only 210 with 
social duties, all of which occupations were usually carried on in 
connection with attention to other cares and duties. The small 
devotion to domestic duties is largely accounted for by the fact 
that of the 705, only 196, or 27.8 per cent., were married at the time 
of the inquiry. 


DOMESTIC AUTHORITY. 

When two or more persons are associated for any purpose, 
natural limitations of conduct arise. In our vast social fabric of 
nearly 60,000,000 people, the individual has not that liberty that he 
would enjoy if he were the soiitary human inhabitant of the coun- 
try. Alone, he might do whatever would not end his own exist- 
ence, or tend to do so, and violate no moral law; but, when living 
among other people, intended conduct must stop short of limiting 
similar conduct on the part of others. 

This generally recognized “social compact” has never made 
that progress in the household that it has politically. In man’s 
treatment of wife and children, he has not shown that considera- 
tion that he has been compelled to show toward his fellow citizens 
at large. To be sure the law has reached out its arm and finally 
forbidden the beating of a wife with a stick of wood no thicker than 
a thumb; it tries to protect her from cruel and abusive treatment, 
and it has endeavored to secure to children an equal immunity. 
But the husband still wields the dominating influence. The 
power of ordering things, in a majority, and a large majority, of 
the households of the land. He is yet the authority, largely, that 
desires the expenditure of money for family purposes, or by any 
member of the family ; he commonly decides the policy to be pur- 
sued in the education of his children, in launching them into 
independent existence, and in the general supervision of their con- 
duct. Though his wife may bring her feminine arts to play upon 
him and lead him to agree to her ends, he being unconscious 
of his abdication; yet this is far different from his conscious 
acknowledgment of her equality with him in the legislative and 
executive branches of domestic government. 

It is a pleasing discovery of modern sociologists, however, that 
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man’s exclusive and abusive authority in the household has under- 
gone enormous and radical improvement from the days of the 
earliest records. His wife and children are no longer practically 
his slaves; both under compulsion and willingly, he has given up 
his power over their lives, and most of his old autocratic rule. He 
knocks them down and tortures them, at his peril; he is now 
“inhuman ” if he ill treats them. 

The growth of the sympathetic feelings, even noticeably in only 
the last 100 years, has had a deep effect upon the conduct of the 
most advanced members of mankind. It has improved their relig- 
ions, maintained missions and numerous charities, reduced party 
and sectarian animosity, and taken up its abode in the household 
to nourish the affections of its inmates. Under this influence the 
husband and father lives under a much more constant regard for 
the rights and feelings of wife and children and are increasingly 
impelled to establish at home a recognition of the “ inalienable 
rights ” that they believe in politically. The tide that has set in so 
strongly in this direction will continue far beyond the line of cold 
justice into the domain of strong and active love. This must bind 
husband and wife together in a common purpose, in which neither 
shall dwarf the other, for both shail be equal ; and in which mutual 
affection will find the very thought of domination over the other 
offensive. 


SCHOOLS OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

The extent to which various branches of housekeeping and of 
the conduct of home affairs are taught in the public and private 
educational institutions of the United States is not generally 
known. There seems to be a growing recognition of the fact that 
the duties of housekeeping are not as well performed as they may 
be and that girls and young women do not get that home training 
that they should have. A girl should fall into the ways of keeping 
house and performing domestic duties just as easily and naturally 
as she learns her native language, or the use of her muscles. In 
the presence of these duties and taking part in their execution, 
their acquirement is an insensible effort, and when the girl becomes 
a woman, she needs to go to no elementary school of housekeeping. 
The most that she may then need may be an acquaintance with the 
best literature pertaining to the subject, if she has not read it before. 

The performance of household duties is taught in many schools 
in the United States. In the public schools of Massachusetts, the 
teaching of sewing to girls is authorized and in the Boston girls’ 
school it has been termed an eminent success by the schoo! com- 
mittee. The teaching of sewing began in the public schools of 
that city as early as 1835, and plain and advanced sewing has been 
taught nearly every year since. Sewing has been successfully 
undertaken in other cities, among them Baltimore, Newark and 
Providence. In Baltimore, in 1879, some of the teachers began to 
teach sewing, knitting and embroidery. In the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College young women are taught in all the ordinary forms 
of sewing with needle and machine, and in cutting, fitting and 
trimming gowns and other garments. In Lasell Seminary many 
girls learn dress cutting and millinery work. 

The first kitchen garden (not kindergarten) was originated by 
Miss Emily Huntington in New York in 1878, and since that time 
this school for the instruction of young girls in household duties 
has obtained a foothold in other cities. Three years ago there 
were eleven of these schools with 200 pupils, and there were lecture 
courses for training teachers. A course of instruction for pupils 
has been divided into six lessons, taking a month for each: rst, 
among other subjects, fire kindling, paper folding and waiting on 
the door; 2d, setting and clearing the table, and house cleaning ; 


3d, making beds and sweeping; 4th, laundry work; 5th, the dinner 
table and the names and uses of different kinds and pieces of mea'; 
6th, the moulding of bread, biscuit, etc. 

In the Elizabeth Aull Seminary, Lexington, Mo., there is a school 
of home work where are practically taught all the mysteries of the 
kitchen and laundry, such as the making of pastry, pickles, sauces, 
cakes, ornamental icing, and the washing of flannels, ruffles and 
laces. The graduates get the degree of Mistress of Home Work. 
The female students in the Kansas State Agricultural Colleve 
learn about food, air, exercise, clothing and temperature of rooms 
and have lectures on household economy, with practical illustration 
in the kitchen laboratory, covering economical provision for the 
household, marketing, cooking, preserving, order, neatness, and 
beauty of table service, comfort of family, and care of sick room; 
all supplemented by household chemistry and dairying. In the 
Pennsylvania State College the female students apply science to 
the work of kitchen and laundry and become somewhat familiar 
with the principles and practice of household decoration. At the 
Hampton (Va.) Normal and Agricultural Institute instruction in 
serving and household duties, in plain cooking, is given. 
Missouri University the girls learn about domestic chemistry, food, 
clothing, heating houses, and many things that have special re/er- 
ence to the comfort of the family. In the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege cooking, serving and laundry work are taught, and there is an 
elaborate course of domestic science in the School of Domestic 
Science of the Illinois Industrial University. The ladies of the 
Industrial Education Association in New York have lately opened 
aschool for instructing children and adults in all branches of house- 
keeping. Animportant feature is the training of girls for domestic 


In the 


service. 

The New York School of Cookery was founded in 1876 by Miss 
Juliet Carson and has had a remarkable degree of popularity. In 
connection with it, instruction has been given to many young ladics’ 
schools—in Montreal, the High school and Mrs. Mercer’s young 
ladies’ school; Miss Porter’s school in Farmington, Ct.; in Wash- 
ington, Park and Mount Union Seminaries, Miss Ross’s and Miss 
Osborne’s schools, the pupils of the city Normal and High schools, 
of the Spencer Business College and the advanced grammer 
school; in New York to the nurses of the Charity Hospital and to 
Miss Brown’s young ladies’ school; the Maplewood Institute and 
many housewives in Pittsfield, Mass.; in Hartford to working 
people and to others more well to do; and in Indianapolis, Peoria, 
Ill., Cedar Rapids, lowa, Syracuse, N. Y., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cleveland, O., Northampton, Mass., Brooklyn, Concord, Mass., 
Carlisle, Pa., Stamford, Ct., Painesville, O., Plainfield and Morris- 
town, N. J.,and so many other places that the mention would be 
tiresome. 

Miss Maria Parloa enjoys a wide reputation as a teacher of 
cookery, by written articles as well as lectures. Her schools have 
been held in many places, among them being Boston, Lowell, 
Worcester, Taunton, Springfield, Auburndale, all in Massachu- 
setts, Providence, R. I., Chicago, Evanston, Ill., New York, il 
waukee, West Winsted and Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, Orange 
and Newark, N. J., Windsor, Vt., New Haven, Conn., Albany. N. 
Y., and numerous other places. 

The Boston School of Cookery, established about six years 1g0 
by the Woman’s Educational Mission, is doing a broad work under 
the teaching of Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. This school has two branches 
in Boston. In that city, also, Miss Joanna Sweeney has given 
cooking lessons for years, and instruction has been given by 
Madame Favier, and at the rooms of the Young Women’s Christiat 
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Association. Cookery now has a place in some of the public 
schools of Boston; in one grammar school the expériment has been 
successfully tried and five other grammar schools sent classes to 
attend the cooking lessons. The movement has spread South, 
principally through the efforts of Helen Campbell, superintendent 
of the Washington School of Cookery. The Raleigh, N. C., Cook- 
ing School has taught the ladies of the city and a similar school 
was opened in the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb in that city. 
A school of cookery was opened in Staunton, Va., in 1880 and one 
in Washington soon gained a prosperous condition. 

There is no pretence of giving a complete account of schools of 
cookery nor of the teaching of domestic science, but enough has 
been written to show how widespread the interest is in these sub- 
jects and that considerable progress has been made in this country. 
The need for this instruction is recognized everywhere and we may 
expect that in the future a great deal more work will be done in 


this line than ever before. The movement cannot stop, but in | 


the course of time must penetrate every intelligent household in 
the land. 


AT THE OPENING OF A NEW YEAR. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING TO ITS SUBSCRIBERS AND FRIENDS. 

In the first issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, with the date of May 2d, 
1885, we built the following platform of our plan and purpose for future 
guidance and conduct. The experience of the first year of existence has 
proved it to be so well framed and so serviceable that we reproduce it, 
with the added remark that we have neither a word to erase or a line to 
add at the now-at-hand parting of the ways,-—at the closing of the second 
volume and the first year of the publication of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
and the auspicious entering upon the third volume and the second year 
of issue. This is what we said one year ago: 


FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 

With the plain, yet pleasant looking, easily signaled and readily com- 
prehended flag of “‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING” at its mast head, a new 
candidate for public favor and—hoped for—private fortune, is herewith 
launched on the uncertain sea of human endeavor. The enterprise is the 
outcome of grave thought, of much careful consideration, and is under- 
taken with the well fixed conviction that it has a mission of its own to 
fulfill, compounded of about equal proportions of public duty and pri- 
vate interest. 

Our homes are what we make them—good, bad or indifferent — and 
their precepts and practices are necessarily more or less sharply defined, 
intensified and demonstrated in our own individual lives. They are the 
fortresses from which the battles of live are really fought—the em- 
brasures from which are fired ‘“‘the shot heard round the world,” with 
more telling effect for weal or woe than any other worldly actions known 
to humanity. 

Good housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the manner of 
men. Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—and never more 
than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping produces only poor 
homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns, nor figs from thistles, 
along the highways and byways of mankind’s domestic heritage. 

When our homes are strongly and firmly built on good foundations, 
finished carefully, furnished completely, provisioned fully and well 
maintained throughout, the best possible means are provided for a suc- 
cessful resistance of any siege that may be set up against them, from 
whatever source it may come, and for meeting with a bold front any un- 
toward emergency that may arise in any of the varied walks of life. 

The long lines of the irregularly drawn up armies which file into the 
business marts of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, and thousands of places of lesser population, each 
week day morning of the year, and file back again at night, in turn, ob- 
tain their daily strength and life-blood, the ammunition for fighting each 
day's battle—without which their field guns would be feeble if not 
powerless—at their homes. 

Nor do these populous towns stand alone in this regard. The resi- 
dents of the hill towns of New England, of the fertile fields of the 
Sunny South, and of the broad prairies of the great West, each, accord- 
ing to their own manners and customs, exhibit the same features of 
worldly action to a greater or less degree. From these also go out 
and return, at rise and set of sun, millions, yea, many millions of the 


human race, to fight for dear life daily, and for those who are dearer 
even than life itself. How desirable, nay, how vitally important, then, 
that these vast armies of men and women and children should endeavor, 
by every known means or attainable methods, to make their homes 
those of economy, comfort and good cheer, fully abreast with the fore- 
most spirit of the age in which they live, in all the details that help to 
make life worth the living. 

To produce and perpetuate perfection—or as near unto perfection as 
may be attained in the Household—is the purpose and mission of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE WorK OF ONE YEAR. 


The cordial reception which Goop HOUSEKEEPING has had since its 
first issue, from the reading public and from the press, as well, has won 
for our enterprise an established and phenomenal success, most grati- 
fying for its promptness and promised permanency. We have not at- 
tempted to give it a forced growth, nor to use the well worn machinery 
too often adopted with a view to securing an ephemeral “ circulation” 
only, at the expense of merit, usefulness and permanency. It has gone 
to the public on its merits, as a journal ‘“‘ conducted in the interests of 
the Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and the 


| success already achieved has demonstrated the wisdom of our position in 


this regard. We have been slow to speak of the excellent progress 


made, trusting to the better instincts of an appreciative public to see and 
judge of this for itself 

The enterprise was not the fleeting thought of a moment, but the result 
of a well considered and carefully prepared plan of operation. We saw 
the field lying fallow, choosing our own time of “entering in to dwell 
there ’’ and our measurably well developed means of cultivating it. The 
determination was fixed to bring the hand-maids of industry, patience 
and perseverance to the performance of the above work, and to sow only 
the best of seed. The field had been tilled ‘‘ around the edges,” but its 


| heart was untouched, and the virgin soil unbroken. Our aids and assist- 


ants were chosen with care, and with the view of “‘ doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number,’’ not forgetting the matter of a fair pecu- 
niary reward for our labors. And a fruitful field of great promise has 
opened before us, from the day that our plough-share of effort turned the 
first sod of endeavor. The soil had been enriched by the decaying ele- 
ments of blighted homes and the mouldering ruins of disappointments, 
trials and crosses that had long settled into the arenas of Household 
Life. Our harvests of the past year have been abundant and satisfying 
to those who have “‘ borne the burden and heat of the day,”’ and the vo- 
luminous correspondence and the voice of a commending press, which 
come from both near and far, Homes of the World, give a gratifying 
illustration of the fact that our labors have not been in vain. 

In other words, our subscription books, in the closing days of the first 
year of the publication of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, have a larger number 
of actual cash paid subscribers—we venture the assertion—than were 
ever before accorded to a similar magazine, conducted in the interests. 
of the life of the Home, and that, too, from those who have sent us their 
subscriptions for the simple reason that they wanted Goop Houser- 
KEEPING for what it is and is to be, and not because of being hired to- 
take it by an offer of something else purporting to be worth more than 
the subscription price itself. We have carefully avoided this plan of 
operations for securing “ circulation,”’ and the subscription renewals for 
the second year of publication, which have already come to hand, even 
before the first year had expired, assure us that our hope of securing a 
subscription list that will be valuable as well as permanent, will be fully 
realized. 

Our Goop HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 

The list of those who have knocked at our door, and been admitted to 
our family circle of readers, presents a goodly array, of which any pub- 
lication might well be proud. Our subscription books now present 
the names of those high in official life, both national and state, which 
would afford us much gratification to mention, could we do so appro- 
priately. And these are outnumbered largely by the sign manual of 
those who have joined our circle from the great army of mankind—and 
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womankind as well—who are fast becoming impressed with the belief 
that good housekeeping is one of the most important factors of living 
well in this life and of preparing to live well in the life to come. 


THOSE WHOM WE HAVE CHOSEN. 

While we have made it a point from the outset to select only the best 
of writers on the subject of the Higher Life of the Household,—those 
whose hearts were in their work,—it has been our good fortune to secure 
some of the most promising talent in our field of labor, heretofore un- 
recognized and never before heard of. To such an extent has this been 
the case, that several writers, who have made their first appearance in 
the pages of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, have already made such a record 
for themselves that the product of their pens are now sought for by pub- 
lications that have long since been well established, and which number 
their readers by tens and tens of thousands. 


THEY WHO APPROVE. 

The same line of remarks made above regarding our subscription list, 
may be here made in connection with the words of commendation from 
press and people, that Goop HOUSEKEEPING has had during the past 
year. With the press, these words of commendation have been supple- 
mented by constant and copious extracts from our pages by the leading 
journals of both this and other countries. We have on file thousands 
and thousands of these, and tens of thousands of unstinted favorable 
comment. We have also on file, picked from our pile of exchanges, papers 
of good standing, as to circulation, position and influence, having in a 
single issue, seven, six, five, four, three, two and one extracts from the 
pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, seven being the greatest number in any 
one issue that has come to our notice. 


CONCLUSIONS ARRIVED AT. 

While we have had as busy a life as could well be had during the past 
year, in laying out our grounds, securing laborers in the vineyard, pre- 
paring for the season’s cultivation ard harvesting the crops, we have not 
been unmindful of the work of coming years. Our excellent corps of 
writers is constantly being strengthened by additions from the well- 
known list of those who have earned a name for themselves and fame for 
the products of their pens. Last, but not least; by any manner of means, 
we have brought forth ‘‘ treasures, both new and old,’’ which have 
long lain hidden in the innermost recesses of waiting hearts, waiting for an 
opportunity, and for means to embrace that opportunity, to give to the 
world the histories and mysteries, the experience and conclusions that, 
upon being made known, will do their part in the great work of serving 
the interest of the Higher Life of the Household,—and Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING is the prophet of such as these. 


AND Now For THE FUuTuRE. 

With this record of satisfaction and success during the year that is 
past, we bend to the work of coming and future years with an enthu- 
siasm, a zeal, and a confidence that cannot well fail of still better re- 
turns at each incoming harvest season. 


SINCERE ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The editor of GooD HouSsEKEEPING begs to express heartfelt acknowl- 
edgments for the cordial reception extended during the first year of 
the publication, to our magazine, from both press and people, not only 
of this country, but of others, as well, and to say that these words of 
commendation and encouragement have a permanent place in our office 

_ files, and the sentiments so freely expressed are treasured in an appre- 
ciative and grateful heart. So multitudinous have been these hearty ex- 
pressions that a formal reply to each would be impossible. That these 
good wishers for the success of our enterprise may not have occasion to 
feel that we are unmindful of their kind consideration, we make this 
personal mention. In the words of Dickens’s Tiny Tim, “God bless us 
every one.” 

Goop HouSEKEEPING EXCHANGE LIST. 

The exchange list of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is already so large, and 

the applications for exchange so numerous that we cannot, in justice to 


ourselves, add to the list, only in cases where we may derive some su!)- 
stantial benefit from an exchange. Where such benefits have been re. 
ceived, and are likely to be continued, the exchange will be kept up 
without interruption. Excellent and valuable as many of the papers 
which come to us are in their own sphere of labor and usefulness, they 
are of but little practical value to us, inasmuch as, from the nature of the 
case, we can make our exchange papers of but little use in the make-up 
of Goop HousEKEEPING. We shall be glad, however, to *‘ exchange ” 
whenever such exchange can be made mutually beneficial. 


As TO FUTURE BILLs OF FARE. 

Goop HousEKEEPING Number One, Volume Three, the issue for May 
15th, will have an elegantly illustrated paper describing Mrs. George \V. 
Childs’s Forty THOUSAND DOLLAR DINNER SET, the text of which is 
prepared by Mrs. HESTER M. Poo.er, who has no superior as a (e- 
scriptive and appreciative writer on this and kindred subjects. 

CATHERINE OWEN’s valuable and inimitable “TEN DoLtaxs 
ENouGH” will be continued several numbers into the new volume, 
closing probably in June or July. 

CARLOTTA PERRY, one of the most charming of story writers, will ap- 
pear in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, for the first time, in the same number, 
giving one of her best contributions to the press, in a story entitled 
“ALL IN THE FAMILY.” 

CATHERINE OWEN will commence in the second number a serial of 
three installments entitled, “ PERFECT BREAD,” telling how to make 1t, 
and giving some Fifty Recipes for making Breads of all kinds, including 
Wheat, Rye, Rice, Indian and Boston Brown Breads, Camp Brea, 
Graham Bread, Unfermented Bread, Rolls, Twists, Biscuits, Muffins, 
Crumpets, Griddle Cakes of all kinds, the preparation and care of 
Yeast, etc., etc. The excellent reputation which Mrs. Owen has ¢s- 
tablished as an authority in matters pertaining to good cooking, will be 
still further enhanced by her new brief serial of ‘‘ PERFECT BREAD.” 

The valuable services of Miss PARLOA, who has no superior in the field 
of practical cookery, will be continued as heretofore. 

MARION HARLAND, one of the most distinguished writers of the time 
on subjects pertaining to home life, will have a second paper of the 
“VISITOR AND VISITED” in an early number of the third volume. The 
forthcoming paper will treat of those who are “ Visited,” and will, with 
the paper heretofore given, give the reader some new and valuable ideas 
as to Visiting and Being Visited. 

““THE PERSONAL CARE OF THE SICK,” by a “Trained Nurse,” an 
exceedingly interesting and readable paper will have early place in the 
new volume. 

““THE BRUNTON FAMILY PROBLEM”? will have further consideration 
and final solution at the hands of Lucretia P. HALE. 

WILLIAM PAUL GERHARD’S carefully prepared papers on “ Domestic 
Sanitary Appliances” will also have continued consideration. 

Had we space at command we might fill pages of special and intere-t- 
ing features, prepared and in preparation for future insertion, but we 
must content ourselves with the simple mention that the pens that have 
done the best work for the pages of GooD HOUSEKEEPING during tlie 
past year, are still engaged in the good cause in which they have been 
so enthusiastically enlisted. They are almost legion in number and 
gigantic in strength. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the best journals for the house- 
hold—Fidgefield (Ct.) Press. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING always has something of utility for the 
household.—.Springteld Journal. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most invaluable domestic 
publications of the day.—Chicago (///.) Sun. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is full of good things for the housekeeper, 
who cannot afford to be without it.—To/edo (Ohio) Blade. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is one of the most sensible and practical 
home magazines published.—Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


NO. XIII, OR THE STORY OF THE LOST VESTAL, 


By Emma Marshall, is a story of the fourth century, and gives 
the history of one of the statues of the Vestales Maxime recently 
discovered in the Roman Forum. In all there are fourteen statues, 
thirteen of which bear the names of the Vestal Virgins and a 
record of their virtues, while one, the fourteenth, bears upon its 
pedestal the number alone. In this story an attempt has been 
made to clothe the memory of this statue with some probable inci- 
dents, and the writer has carried out the idea in a most interesting 
style, on the plot that this Vestal’s conversion to Christianity, and 
the discovery of the fact, were the cause of the erasure of her 
name. During the years she may have lived, it was the time 
when professed Christians were put to death. The story concerns 
the family of the noble Roman Severns. A British slave, who 
served his wife and daughter, first embraces Christianity and 
joins a band of these then persecuted people, and it is indirectly 
through her that Casca, the son of the Roman, and Hyacintha, the 
supposed number Thirteen, became Christians. The story is 
entertaining throughout and at the same time vastly instructive, 
affording the reader a clear insight into the lives of the people of 
Rome, when Rome was in the heighth of her power and profligacy. 
The characters are strongly drawn and the entire story, while 
of course a fiction, seems entirely probable. 
& Co. Limited. 


HEAVEN’S GATE. 

Lawrence Severn, the author of this intensely interesting story, 
aims in its construction to give a picture of certain phases of re- 
ligious life in England forty years ago. In those days in any coun- 
try community all people of culture were supposed to attend the 
Church of England. To dissent from so doing meant social os- 
tracism, obloquy and contempt. And yet there were found those 
whose sturdy independence made them set at naught all adverse 
opinion and influences, and who boldly enrolled themselves on the 
unpopular side. 

“Heaven’s Gate,” the name of the story before us, is also the 
name of the estate of a well-to-do English gentleman, a Mr. De- 
Clifford, whose son William, a lad of noble impulses but weak will, 
is made the central figure of interest. The DeCliffords are Dis- 
senters, but for all that hold a prominent place in the little com- 
munity. Through a chain of circumstances William is drawn into 
companionship with the rector of the Established Church, Fordyce, 
who isa man of strong character, and whose influence is of the 
greatest importance in shaping the life and strengthening the char- 
acter of the young man. The story is skilfully told, and the les- 
sons to be drawn from it are sufficiently plain without their being 
pointed out. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.25. 


THE HOUSE AT CRAGUE. 


One of the pleasantest and most popular writers of healthful 
fiction of our day, is Mary B. Sleight, and the latest published 
work from her pen, entitled “‘The House at Crague,” is one 
of the best of the many books she has written. The writing is 
clean and clear, the characters comely and attractive, and the 
thread of the story evenly spun, and the web and woof carefully 
and interestingly woven together. There is a rich flavor of sea air 
that no one who had not known life as it exists down by the sea 
could have written. As a book to lie on the library table, for taking 
up at a leisure moment, it is admirable, and the interest which 
attaches to the story as it winds its way through the fields of event 
and circumstance, gives it equal value for continuous reading. 
For summer reading, at the seaside, it has few equals in the wide 
range of the literature of the day. As a whole it will add to the 
already well-established fame of the author, and cannot well fail 
ot giving its readers a desire to read further of writings from the 
same pen. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., publishers. 


Upon the subject of foreign competition, Mr. Henry James re- 
marks that an English firm is preparing to issue an expurgated 
edition of his novel, “The Bostonians,” at one cent a copy, with 
a discount of 75 per cent. to the trade; the pirated reprint contain- 
ing nothing but the plot, the characters, and the necessary action. 


New York: Cassell | 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is a household publication of the highest 
order.—Norwich (Ct.) Bulletin. 


Goop HOouUSEKEEPING is so full of good things that not an article 
should be overlooked.—Lowe// (Mass.) Courier. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is full of interesting and instructive 
reading.—Baltimore (Ma.) Episcopal Methodist. 


If Goop HOUSEKEEPING cost double, no housekeeper could 
afford to be without it.—J//ford (Delaware) News. 


No head of a family can do without that excellent magazine, 
Goop HovusEKEEPING.—Piiladelphia (Penn.) Republic. 


Goop HOUuUSEKEEPING is a model publication for the feminine 
world, and is worth double its cost.—Zowed// (Mass.) Vox Populi. 


We know of no publication in the United States that can equal 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING for a high-toned household magazine.— 
Augusta (Me.) Age. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is in every respect the magazine that 
the name implies and no family can afford to be without it.—J7/77- 
Jord (Mass.) Gazette. 


Goop HOovuSsEKEEPING is a journal of high literary merit, and no 
family possessing it can fail to be benefited by its suggestions.— 
Albany (N. Y.) Press. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is laden with a great variety of good 
things suited to every taste, and is indeed the housekeepers’ friend. 
Boston (Mass.) Times. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING’s bill of fare is capital. The progress of 
this handsome and entertaining magazine in public favor is rapid 
and permanent.—Syracuse (NV. Y.) Herald. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most readable magazines 
that comes to our office. The articles are all short, bright and 
well calculated to improve the housekeeping of the land.—A /bany 
Post. 


One of the best of magazines for housekeepers is Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. Every number contains valuable hints on cooking, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, manners, domestic sanitation, house- 
hold decoration and similar topics.—Chicago (///.) Journal. 

Every page of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is filled with entertaining 
or instructive reading. Many hints on all household subjects are 
contained in the various articles, and the ideas advanced and 
recipes given are all of the most economical and practicable.—ew 
Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 


A perusal of Goop HOUSEKEEPING twice a month makes un- 
necessary the services of a trained nurse, shows how perfect bread 
can be made by anybody, informs one of all novelties in fare for 
the dinner table and gives quality and prices of staple articles. 
Every housewife ought to have GooD HOUSEKEEPING.—A sonia 
(Ct.) Sentinel. 


GoopD HOUSEKEEPING presents to its readers an immense 
amount of original and interesting matter relating to that impor- 
tant vocation of housekeeping. Every woman can derive from this 
excellent publication hints and suggestions which if adopted will 
certainly contribute largely to elevate and improve the home life.— 
Boston (Mass.) Commonwealth. 


Goop HousEKEEPING has commenced its third volume. This 
admirable family magazine at the start demonstrated its right to 
exist and it has since proved itself worthy of a place among the 
better class of periodicals. Its staff of contributors is a strong 
one, and the lessons it teaches are practical and interesting and 
cover every department of household economy.—Soston (Mass.) 
Transcript. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


(Republished by Request.) 


FOR THE BABY. 

Through and through, through and through 
The dainty meshes of wool I drew 
Ribbon narrow and faintly blue 

And soft as the skies of May be; 
With all the joy the Spring had brought, 
And now and then a soberer thought, 
I sat alone and my fingers wrought 

A little sacque for the baby. 


Without the city’s ceaseless flow, 
O’er treetops tossing to an fro, 
Through which transfiguring after glow 
Made sights serene and easy; 
Within a sort of slumbrous hush, 
And on the wall the day’s death-flush, 
And curtains swung at sudden gush 
Of air sea-salt and breezy. 


I sat and wrought with tremulous smile, 

My thoughts were distant many a mile, 

Where baby’s every whim and wile 
Your hearts were swift enthralling ; 

Beyond the Present’s certain rim 

All glorious things I planned for him, 

Until mine eyes grew strangely dim 
And tears of doubt were falling. 


For even upon me dreaming so, 

Arisen from out a “long ago”’ 

Above whose grave no flower might grow 
From ashes vague and breathless, 

With haunting voices stole anon 

The trooping thousand past and gone 

Of hopes that joy was stranded on 
And griefs forever deathless! 


And stirred with nameless dread of dread, 
Tf one could only know,”’ I said, 
“Tf one could only gaze ahead 

And read the Future’s story, 
How love might cast an armor strong, 
And fortified ’gainst mightiest wrong, 
The baby pass unharmed along 

Life’s perilous path to glory!” 


Through and through, through and through, 
The shimmering strips of ribbon flew :— 
And O, that I might fly to you, 

Though long and far the way be, 
And over valley and mountain tops, 
And far in the west where summer stops, 
The golden west where the great sun drops, 

To find and clasp the baby. 

—Lily Curry. 


FORESHADOWING. 
I look within thine eyes, 
My little child, 
And see them dark, and deep, and earnest 
clear ; 
They answer widely back in slow surprise 
At tears which tell my fear— 

My mother fears my sweet one, for thee, 
That unawares, within the dusky deep, 
May slumberous fires, all unsuspected be, 

And dark, strange phantoms sleep. 


And all my mother love, 
My little child, 
Yearns over thee, and longs to wrap thee 
’round, 
Enfolded safe and warm, my tender dove, 
Within love’s sheltering bound, 
For thine will be a strong maturity, 
The wakening up, the coming into life 
Of thy young powers, whatever they may be, 
Will bring thee feverish strife. 


Then, oh! for thy sweet soul, 
My little child! 

Could all thy crosses but be mine to bear, 
Could all thy burdens on my shoulders roll, 

Or could I in them share. 
Thrice welcome were such pain and weary load. 

But, ah, thy tender feet must tread alone 
The certain winepress of thy womanhood, 

And I must hear thee moan. 


And shall I see thy face, 
My little child, 
Grow terror white, may be, at the coming in 
Of life’s flood tide, o’ersweeping all the space 
Where shells and play had been, 
For that, sweet heart, will be the full flood tide 
When Love comes singing o’er youth’s sunny 
sands 
And drowns out all the letters girlhood tried 
To trace with dreamy hands. 


Oh, then my heart implores, 
My little child, 
That thou be not on mad, wild breakers 
thrown, 

But borne on blissful waves to blessed shores, 

Where Love dwells with its own. 
Not so, though bitterly my hands may wring 

In keenest anguish, which I may not tell, 
E’en mother love is impotent to bring 

For youth’s worst woes a spell. 


So I can only cling, 
My little child, 
All closely while I may to thy dear form, 
And pray the Father for His sheltering 
In every coming storm. 
Lord, I Thee trust. And, looking in these eyes 
I pray Thee that Thou hold within Thy hand 
My darling’s future all in tender wise, 
And Thou—dust understand. 
—Kate Kendall in Boston Traveller. 


DECORATION DAY. 


Sweet sleep our heroes couched beneath the 
sod, 
Wrapped in their winding sheets of blue and 
gray, 
While o’er their heads the fairest flowrets nod 
Kissed by the breath of May. 


War-wasted, weary, sank they down to rest 
Spent with the struggle in their country’s 
need, 
No gentle breathing heave the placid breast, 
No signs of love they heed. 


And yet, new life through all the world doth 
beat 
Its rhythmic splendors throb through space 
afar, 
It blossoms in the daisies at their feet, 
It glows in yonder star; 


And so the souls of heroes whom we sing 
Sleep not, but in a bright and fadeless clime, 
O’er all the nation’s grateful offering 
Keep watch and ward sublime! 
—Hester M. Poole. 


BEFORE THE CEREMONY. 
Here girls! pin my vail up a little, 
And see if my train is all right. 
I wish I’d a little more color; 
I look like a ghost—all in white. 


I wonder when Charlie is coming ! 
I hope that he will not be late. 

I want ev’ry one to be ready 
To go down precisely at eight. 


Oh dear ! how I wish it was over! 
I feel a bit nervous, I own. 


Do, girls, go and see about Charlie— 
Don’t mind leaving me here alone. 


They are gone! and I’m free for a moment! 
And now I must burn up, I know, 

This precious old package of letters, 
The dear, loving ones, of poor Joe! 


O Joe! oh, my dead soldier lover ! 
So stern in your notions of right, 

Do you, in your higher existence, 
Turn from me in loathing to-night ? 


Oh, pity me! pity me, dearest! 
For there where you fell on the plain, 
Struck down in the flood-tide of glory, 
The heart of my girlhood was slain! 


And now I am plighted to Charlie! 
It’ll brighten up poor mother’s life, 

And pleases her so. As for Charlie, 
I will make him a dutiful wife. 


But the future is dreary before me, 
And I would in your grave in the West, 
We two were this evening together, 
Together forever—at rest. 


Who’s that? Oh! yes, Charlie, I’m ready ; 
One moment, dear, just while I try 
To button this glove. Now, I’m coming. 
Good-bye, Joe—my dearest, good-bye ! 
—Adelaide Preston. 


HOME. 


The winds tempestuous and the driving storm 
But make the household fires seem still more 
warm, 
And dear and sweet, and gratitude each soul 
Doth quick inspire for this so gracious dole. 


So, sad and chilled by life’s short wintry day, 
Through whose gray gloom has gleamed no 
sunny ray, 
The heart of man thrills with a joy divine 
That when the day is done the Father’s man- 
sions shine. 
—Adelaide Cilley Waldron. 


MATERNITY. 


I hold two dainty little feet 
Clasped in my warm and loving hand; 
So soft and pink, they sure must be 
Two rose-leaves blown from fairyland. 


I hold a wee and helpless form 
Pressed closely to my happy heart— 

Why, baby !—mine of right divine— 
The right of pain—a mother’s part. 


O beauteous life ! so fair and new, 
That yesterday was blent with mine! 
O wondrous soul! so lately sprung 
A sparklet from the Source Divine! 


God’s priceless gift, you come to me 
Embodied in this little form; 

My soul accepts its happiness 
As flowers the sunshine soft and warm. 


My brow seems decked by coronet, 
The fairest earth has ever seen— 
The diadem of motherhood— 
*Tis nature’s hand that crowns me queen. 


What realms are opened to my sight! 
I tread the regions of the blest ; 
And all because this little form 
Lies fair and helpless on my breast. 


A tiny bud, whose flower complete 
May bloom to bless my waning years; 
O motherhood! you hold a bliss 
That best may be expressed in tears. 
—Carrie Stevens Waller. 
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HouSEKEEPING 


nt! 
CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use u 
Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 
skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 
complexion beautiful.” 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 
Unquestionably the best.””—Medical Press. 
t, ‘* We can speak from personal experience that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as pleasant 
dy ; for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 
as the most satisfactor pap in both these respects, 
that we have ever used.”—AMedical and Surgical Re- 
‘er, Phila. 
** For toilet purposes, skin di , and hing in- 
: fants, Packer’s Tar Soap is the best we have ever 
ton. used.” —New England Medical Monthly. 
“T use Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.”—Egbert 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 
25 cents per cake. 
storm All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 
more scriptive pamphlet. Address 
’ THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 
yu 
le. li 
y day, 
ed no 
: 
A SENSIBLE DOCTOR. 2 “ 
“an- ‘*What! Worn out with your house-keeping? You do not need me, then; you need rest.” ~ =} 
(After which wise remark he continued his discourse as follows :) 8 i 5 
' “Do not deceive yourself by thinking that everything in the house can be done better by yourself than | 4 rite SILK, ASSORTED 
ron. your good servant. In many cases she might, indeed, not equal your efficiency ; but if you are always careful \ 40CTS. PER OZ. WASTE Fs 
tv provide her with Sapolio, she cannot fail to —_ everything about your house as clean and bright as it is SEWING SILK BLACK OR AS- / ° Ms 
possible to make it. (And then he laughed heartily :) Ha ! fia ! I might as well add that Sapolio only costs SORTED 25 CTS. PER. OUNTE eh, 
a tew cents per cake, and my visits come somewhat higher.” : - 
A of shove on of the cele- 
‘ rate N NG SILK, WASH 
Salt-Rheum Cured by ART EMBROIDERY 
4 Is an eruptive disease of the skin. It is | The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ** For the For sale by first-class dealers. Trade supplied by F 
accompanied with violent itching and | last fifteen years I was seriously afflicted EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
burning sensations, and, unless properly | with Salt-Rheum. I tried many remedies, 
treated may continue for months and | but obtained no relief until I began taking 
years. This disorder is cured by Ayer’s| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A few bottles of this 
Sarsaparilla. **My children suffered with | medicine cured me.—S8. S. Barrett, Grand 
Salt-Rheum. I gave them Ayer’s Sarsa-| Lodge, Mich. ** Ayer’s Sarsaparilla curea 
parilla, and the cure was perfect. This| me of a severe case of Salt-Rheum, when 
medicine is the best of all remedies for this all other medicines failed. — Reuben L. 5 ; 
disease. —N. P. Philbrook, Tilton, N. H. | Leatherbee, Kahoka, Mo. 
yer s sarsapariliia. ~[A.L INFANTS ayo 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Es 
A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimilated 
n. food indicated in all weak and inflamed conditions of 
the digestive organs. either in infants or adults. : 
It has been the postive means of saving many lives, ap A 
7 having been successful in hundreds of cases where > 
Ly other prepared foods failed 
FOR INFANTS deprived of mother’s milk 
1een. 
R E FR | G R AT 0 R or when weaning, it is unequalled. 
———————————————— FOR INVALIDS, cither in chronic or acute oe 
diseases, it restores digestion and builds up the a 
DEDDY&SON,| 
Sold by druggists. ree sizes: 25 cents, 50 cents, ae 
BOSTON. MASS.U.S.A. } $1.00. Send for circulars with testimonials of eminent 7 
Gold Medal, New Orleans, 1884-5. OVER 160,000 IN USE. physicians, public institutions, and many ote, 
; The finest preparation of powdered Chocolate. Es-| Noted for Durability of Material and Perfect WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
everage, requiring no boiling. not to ad of | Co Dry r. Slate ves. Writing thoroughly ta’ 
your grocer, we will mail, prepaid, sample tin for 4oc. Economy in use of Ice HORTHAND;, mall or fertonally. 
aller. y in use . jituatl ns p ured all pupils when competent? 
H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Mfrs., Phila. | For sale everywhere. Catalogues free on application. escalate Ge CHA FEE, Oswego, N. ¥.. 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PuBLisHERs. 
CLARK W. BRYAN. D. H. SACKETT. W. R. BRYAN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
239 BROADWAY, CORNER OF PARK PLACE, Room 18. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


HOLYOKE, Mass. MAY 29, 1886. New York CIty. 


Goopv HousEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies ‘Ten Cents. _ 

Every subscriber for a fuli year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the a Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. : 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


1.—‘ANNA MarRIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—* COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.—“* TWENTY-SIx Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, IIlu- 
minated Cloth Binding. ~ 

.—* DOMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.-— THE CoTTaGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—“ ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—* Mrs. GILPIN’S FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “Camp Cookery,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8.—“ First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “CAmp COOKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


9.—Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of ‘‘Ic—E CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 
12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

1o.—‘ Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
CooKING ;” zo pages, with blank leaves bound in for “ Comments and 
Criticism,” if ustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—* COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—* THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—“‘ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14.—WoOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


aca copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume 


of 536 pages: with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 


Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
16.—Six copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 


a copy of ‘* WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


Soba copies of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’s UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons, Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


18.—‘‘ CATHERINE OWEN’s NEw Cook Book,” a pegrtes treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. ‘Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—‘ CHOICE DisHEs aT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. ‘ 

21.—‘ KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—‘* NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by Jenny June; ” 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

23.—* LADIES MANUAL OF Fancy Work,” by “Jenny June;” 95 
Pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

—*Wuat Every ONE SHOULD Know,” a Cyclopedia of Practi 
cal Information, containing —— directions for making and doing 
Over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Heme, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.— THE USAGES OF THE Society,’’ A Manual of Social! 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘‘ COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 2co 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery oer, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 

27.—* HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. __ 

28.—‘* GOLDEN Deeps,” 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the “‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth : 
1,—“‘ The Secret of a Clear Head;” 2,-“‘ The Secret of a Good Memory ;”’ 
and Sleeplessness ; 4,-““Common Mind Troubles; 5,-‘* In 

ase of Accident; 6,-“‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 

30.—* A Boy’s WoRKSHOP ;”’ 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


31.-—*A YeEar’s Cookery,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


2.—“‘ HEALTH AND HOME LIBRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” “The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
** Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” ‘“ In Case of 
Accident,” “‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


33-—-A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 

doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 

tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best pe A of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. : 

34-—Contains a —— 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x 15 and 
one 14x18 inches. ‘The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from a ee, It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching si/k 
are also included. 

$3.-—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of an 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. Wit 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 

36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is ce- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. _ It is eae with suitable design ready to be worked and mace 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 

37-—Is a Shoe-Bag ; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. Itis stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made ups and with it will be material to work the pattern. 

38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button 
hooks, = or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by 
ribbons which are also sent. 

39-—“‘ KENSINGTON AND LUSTRE PAINTING,” “‘ KENSINGTON Eo- 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,” ‘‘NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


4°.—Comprises a Duster-Case for holding dusting cloths, and a Laun- 

dry-Bag for holding soiled clothes. These are both made of fine twil!ed 

brown linen, and stamped with suitable patterns ready to be worked and 
up. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. j ii 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate hig 
ise on use. ed for £ deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation an s 
aking, sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mall, 36e. — 
Our Home Granula Wo., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
rated, Sole Manufacturers. RK! 
TRADE MA 
reedle 
over. 
= eanin 
tions, 
ar a6 Send one, two, three or five dollars for a retail box 
96 AND » two, ve d ) R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The onl 
. by express, of the best candies in the world, put up in| [* perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 
>racti ——, Spite ure, suitable for presents. nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
a in all climates. Commended by _ physicians. 
he J. S. PELTON & CO., Clinton, Conn. | Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ ile Care and 
the Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent free. 
Social A WN IW WER DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Ia oO GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
others The New Model US BAKER’S 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
ory ” for times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
of draft it excels. with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent 
— — Mower cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
ss admirably adapted for invalids as 
bound = : well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
es the 
THE PROPHYLACTIC == THE ONLY BRUSH 
TOOTH ~ : MADE FOR 
Universally Cleaning Artificial Teeth. 
tists. With the Curved Handle, With the Long Tuft of_ Stiff 
Tapered Head, Contour of Bris- Ig Unbleached Bristles, and the 
ties, and Tuft at the End, all Clearing Space, any cavity can 
the teeth, even in the small- be perfectly cleansed. A 
'@) est mouth, can be pertectly necessity for all , Wearing Ls 
ns for cleansed. Patented. Artificial Teeth. Patented. 
cannot Children’s Teeth preserved by the CHILD’S PROPHYLACTIC. 
stribu- For Sale by Dentists, Druggists, and Stationers, or sent post-paid for ee 
ctions | 35 cents, Child’s Size, 25 cents. 
essary FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., FLORENCE, MASS. et 
iber of 
ade of 
Janda D 
15 and 
relics rm But purchase of your Druggist or Grocer a bottle of 
wall 
is in- 
cotton, 0 66 99 
hab. ens beer LXtrac 
= ; 
Jutline 
“iil fry A 25 cont bottle of which makes 6 gallons of home made beer. 
of an 
wn No trouble to make, as it requires no boiling or straining, it is 
t is cle- made entirely of Roots and Herbs, such as Dandelion, 
— Hops, Sassafras, Life of Man, etc., it is 
| made a boon to temperance. 
tern. 
is four Q A 
s 
a HAS NO EQUAL WAKES A SPARKLING, AROMATIC AND HEALTHY BEVERAGE. : 
signed THIRTEEN MONTHS IN 1886. Sample package of herbs from which the Extract is made, sent by mail upon 
over it receipt of 25 cents. Prepared by 
button impossible — but thel 
up by __APPARENTLY impossible — true nevertheless. 
There are fifty-two weeks in a year. One day in each cS. BS. CARTER, Pharmacist. 
7 week is devoted by all good housewives to the laundry Lewell, Mas 
N EM- and cleaning, or fifty-two days in each year. By us- mos 
CRAZY ing James Pearline, this work can be done in 
one-half the time, or in twenty-six days—thus saving 
a woman twenty-six days of the hardest kind of work. W G & c 
A trial of the eticle will prove this—surely it deserves R I H 4 R I H 5 Agents, : 
a trial, being harmless to fabric or hands. ‘ 
eae 132 Milk St., Boston, 167 Chambers St., New York, vis 
ed and BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 4 Commerce St., Baltimore, 29 River St., Chicago. 
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OARPETS AND OIVILIZATION. 

Carpets and civilization may be considered to have advanced 
together. There was atime when the floors of the royal palace 
were strewn with rushes, in which were only half hidden the odds 
and ends that were thrown from the table, mingled with the mire 
that was brought in by ill-shod feet from the unpaved roads. The 
rush strewer was an important official of the royal household, and 
the rush bearings, which are still familiar festivals in the country 
places, are but the remnant of the ancient usage connected with 
the days of rush-strewn floors. It is mentioned as a special feature 
of the luxurious style of living adopted by Thomas a Becket that 
his dining room floor was daily covered with straw or hay in 
Winter and with green branches in Summer, that the guests for 
whom there was not room at the board might sit on the floor with- 
out fear of soiling their clothes. 

Then came the first rude carpets of plaited rushes, after which 
the era of carpets was not long in following. In the East these 
accompaniments of luxury were used for centuries before they 
found their way to the cold northern latitudes where they were 
capable of being still better appreciated. From China and India 
they were carried forward to Egypt, and spread “beneath the 
ivory feet of purple-cushioned couches,” as Plautus tells us; from 
Babylon to Greece, from Greece to Rome, the history of the carpet 
may be traced. The Moors took them into Spain, and being seen 
there by the Venetians their introduction into Italy and thence 
westward to England was soon afterward an accomplished fact. It 
was not, however, until the Edict of Nantes sent to our shores 
large bodies of weavers, in 1685, that the manufacture of carpets 
came to be one of the recognized industries of the country, and to 
the fact that many refugees settled in the Halifax district we owe 
the setting up in the carpet-making business.—ZLondon Society. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


A brass plaque to our subscribers. Ladies see advertisement of 
Royal Novelty Co. 

Dexter Snow, Chicopee, Mass., the originator of sending verbenas by 
mail, is making a specialty of Bouquett Dahlias and Chrysanthemums, 
read his tempting offer in another column. 

The Garland Oil Stove has patent roller burners, is odorless, non-ex- 
plosive, and will bake perfectly with oven on the back holes, leaving 
the front ones for boiling purposes. It will do the work of a family with 
ease without the smoke, dirt and heat of a cook stove. 

A neat coat and hat hook and one that is easily placed where it is 
wanted is the Gem, manufactured by the Van Wagoner & Williams Co., 
82 Beekman street, New York. An important feature is that no nails or 
screws are needed to hold it in position. It is made of one piece of wire 
one end of which is a screw for fastening in the wall, or wherever its 
use is required. They are finished in walnut, bronze, copper, tin or brass. 
In order that the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING may have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what a convenient article this is the manufacturers have 
promised to send asample to any one applying for it and enclosing a 
two cent stamp. 

Now that the warm weather is here, caution should be exercised in re- 
gard to drinking ice water, which is detrimental to health, sometimes caus- 
ing Brights Disease of the kidneys. Many other drinks are far preferable 
and quench thirst as readily. A root beer lately brought to our notice 
and which is announced in our advertising qualities, is highly recom- 
mended as a summer drink. It acts upon the kidneys and liver and is 
perfectly safe for children. It gives an appetite and aids digestion, while 
acting as a pleasant beverage it furnishes the most valuable elements of 
nutrition. It is made from Allens Root Beer Extract and requires no 
boiling or straining. This extract is made from roots and herbs, such 
as dandelion, ginger, pipsissewan, hops, sassafras, spikeward, black 
birch, etc. A bottle costing twenty-five cents will make six gallons of 
the beer. 


HE “HOUSEHOLD” PATENT EMERY 
WHEEL KNIFE SHARPENER, Patented 
arch 16, 1880. Other 
Patents pending. It 
meets the demad for a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives, Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. It 
does its work quickly and 
effectively. The Adjust- 
able Table with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen 
sors properly. can 
be lowered as de- 
sired. The wheel is6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, mei 
and warranted dura- 
ble. The Machine is [ 
fastened to a table or - ae 
shelf by turning a thumb screw, Sent to any address 
east of the Mississippi river on receipt of $1.50, by ex- 
press or mail, prepaid. Liberal Terms to Agents 
and the Trade. 
Address C. E. STEVENS, Northampton, Mass. 


OrFice oF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 
MR. C. E. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir:—You ask how | like the ‘*‘ Household” 
Patent Emery Wheel Knife Sharpener, sent me. | 
reply, I am delighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
alt sex claim for it and more. Iam sure you must 


meet with a ready sale for them. Everyone who has A History of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment 
Mass. Volunteers. 


seen mine asks, Where did you get it? I must have 
one, etc. I would not sell mine for five times its cost 
if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use 
this if it is of any use to you. 


Most truly yours, B. F. BEARDSLEY, M. D. 


Clark W. Bryan & Co. 


Publishers and Printers, 


Holyoke, Mass. - and - New York City. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
The Paper World. 
Good Housekeeping. 

The Manufacturer and Industrial Gazette. 
The Paper Mill Directory of the World. 
The Directory of Architects. 

Geer’s Analysis of the Science of Accounts. 


A History of Paper. 


BOSTON BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 


36 BROMFIELD sST., BOstToxy, 
EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING AGENTS FOR 
“Our Little Ones and the Nursery.” 


Bound volume of **‘ CHATTERBOX,” 
And other publications. 


Special Agents for “ DORCAS.” 


Correspondence solicited, and estimates furnished for 
any desired line of advertising. 


Lee & SHEPHERD, 
Estes & LAuRIAT, 


GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manager. 


Boston References: 


ALWAYS MENTION 
Good Fiousekeeping, 
when writing to Advertise.'s. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
1860 1886 
THE MISSES STOCK, 
59 and 61 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

IMPORTERS. 
Materials, Samples and Instruction Books for all 
kinds of work. English Crewel 2c Skein. D. M. C. 


Embroidery Cotton, 20c doz. Skeins. Dyeing 


d Cleaning. Curtains 
Patent Counting-House Calendars. ane First-Class Work —— 


lass Work Guaranteed. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Horticultural Art Journal, 
AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


In twelve monthly parts. The whole containing forty-eight colored 
plates, with appropriate reading matter Soudag the 
introduction of new varieties. 


$3.00 per Year. Sample Copies, 30 cents each. 


MENSING & STECHER, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ialty of colored plates for catalogues and plate books 


lh make a s; 
for Nurserymen and 


Send us $1.00 and we will send yeu a Binding 


HAVE THEM BOUND Case made to hold 1 volume or 13 numbers of 
Good Housekeeping. 


It consists of stiff covers with a flexible back and broad heavy leather straps across 
the back at the top and bottom of the inside between which are stretched stout 
cords for holding the magazines. By using this Binder you can preserve 
the magazines intact, as it is not necessary to punch holes through 
them to fasten in, and any number can be easily removed 
and as easily replaced without injury. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, 239 Broadway. 
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Goon HousSsEK EEPING 


Vv 


FOR PEOPLE WHO CANNOT OR 
SHOULD NOT DRINK THE 


REGULAR IMPORTED 
TEA and COFFEE. 


iT IS A SURE CURE FOR 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation and 
Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine, but a splendid drink for both 


adults and children. If any reader of Goop Hovwse- 
KEEPING willsend 30 cents to the proprietor to pay 
for packing and postage, they will receive a one-pound 
package of this new coffee with full directions for 


using, and a trial order is solicited. 


WRIGHT & RIGH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea an’ Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedo a very 
large ‘Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to ° club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White lea Sets with $10 orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
Goop IlOUSEKEREPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 

GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Have you tried “ Wuirtinc’s 


StanDARD Writing Paper and 


Envelopes, made by WuitInG 
Paper Co., Mass.? 
You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 


uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. 


Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


*““WOOD’S”’ PURE 
Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
BOSTON. 


TRADE MARK 


is EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have 
watched the effects of Crossy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.” 
*“*CRosBY’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous disorders.”’ Druggist or by mail $1. 
56 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 


FiskMrect 
co. | 
PAT.SEPT.I8™775: 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
all purposes. the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- 
ing greases. cleanest soap made. Positively cures o1 
or sore hands. Send us seven 
Vrappers or Irade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


F. KNAPPE, 

424 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DRAPERER, 
Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all prates. Curtain poles, Sash Rods, 
Jpholstery. Drapers’ Goods, 

Fringes, etc. 

ALSO 
WINDOW’ SHADES. 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your Fine Draperies. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. 

F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 

Of- any kind, send stamp to A. W. CUMP, 
Dayton, Ohio, for large Illustrated Price 
List of New_and SEcOND-HAND MACHINES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 

BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


HOW TO GROW |Sent Free! Methods for 


STRAWBERRIES 


PUTNEY, 
And Other Fruits. Brentwood, N. Y. 


BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICES. 


EVERY LADY SUBSCRIBER 


To Goov HOUSEKEEPING will receive ome ele- 
vant brass plaque for decorating, “REEL, 
by sending this notice and 15 cts. to cover cost of pack- 
ing. ‘The quantity we have of these is limited, and 
this offer holds good oa as long as they hold out. 
ROYAL NOVELTY CO., Mi_rorp, Conn. 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 

Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed. 
Perfectly clean and free from dust. 

Costs little more than a commor 

rate. 

In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 

Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & 6O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The “New Easy” Lawn Mower. 


| 
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Medium Size “ New Easy.” 
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ing hotels in Boston. 


Is unquestionably the best Tomatoketchup now in the market. 
It is used on the President’s table at the “ White House,” on 
the tables of the foreign diplomats and officials of the govern- 
ment, and at the Southern Hotel and Lindell Hotel, St. Louis ; 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee ; Delmonico’s Restaurant, Hoff- 
man, Astor House, Windsor, Grand Union, Murray Hill, and 
other prominent Hotels in New York. 
Young’s Hotel, Adams House, Parker House, and other lead- 


Tremont House, 


Palmer and ‘Tremont Houses in Chicago, 


and sold by all of the first-class grocers in the United States. 
Should the bottle be accidentally left uncorked this Tomato- 
ketchup will not mould or lose its flavor. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


j ASK YOUR STATIONER | 
LADIES OUR STA’ 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


PHEN°L $°DIRVE 
Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 

Invaluable as an astringent and styptic applica- 
tion ‘n HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION 
of TEETH, and to prevent subsequent soreness of 
the gums; as a wash for the mouth, in cases of 
DISEASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or to 
DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a gar- 
gle in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATINA, 
DIPHTHERIA; as an application in PARASITIC 
AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES, and as 
an_ injection for all abnormal discharges and FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS 


For Sale by ieee General Merchandise Dealers. 


ALWAYS 
Mention this Paper when writing to 
Advertisers. 


LEBOSQUET 


BROS, 
APPARATUS 


Combiningthe Latest Improvements, 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY, 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Bos‘ea 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. £ cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ DELICHT 


Stamping Outfit for $1.00. 
Contains fifty full size Perforated Patterns suitable 
for Table Scarfs, Banners, Tidies, Sofa Pillows, &c.; 
One full Alphabet ; One good Felt Tidy stamped and 
materials to work it; One box Blue Powder, with di- 
rections for using without heat or cleansing of pat- 
terns; One Pad; One Distributor; also, Receipt for 
White Indelible Stamping. Send me $1.00 and your 
initials, and you will receive by return mail this 
entire outfit and a beautiful monogram. Lustra 
Painting Outfit, $2.00. Paris Tinting Outfit 
with sample and instructions, only $2.00. 

E. G. REMINGTON, 130 Tremont St., Boston. 


PARKER'S jivaysthe Lowes 


He is the Largest dealer ay Embroidery and 
1g 


- Materials in the World. 

ammoth Catalogue of patterns, 25 cts. 
Stamping Powder, (black, blue or white), per box. l5cts. 
25 skeins Embroider Silk, (assorted colors) 13cts. 
Waste Silk, (all good silk) perbox, 21 
12 knots Emb’ cets.; Large Ballof Tinsel, Ilcts. 
French Embroidery Cotton, per doz. skeins, 17 cts. 
Imported Arrasene, (fast colors) | pt doz. skeins, 30cts. 
r a. aw y Chenille, per skein, 3cts. ; per doz., cts. 
Col ‘ard, (with piece of silk ofeach shade), lécts. 
Linen’ Tidies (choose your own patterns) stamped, hem 
Felt Tidy (with silk to work it, four colors 

English Crewels. per skein, 3 cts. ; 
IMustrated Price List of Outfi d Materl- 
als, FREE, Kensington Painting ount $1.25. Lustre 
Outit, $3. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


a you have never used SACHET POWDER with 
your Handkerchiefs, Linen, Gloves and Stationery, 
| use itnow. W herever you are you can have it by re- 
| turn mail upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 

We will send a sample of Heliotrope or Violette. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tr t St., Boston, Mass. 


Beautiful Ever-blooming The 


and dee. 
oration. r free 


Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, full or infor. 
ee offers a'l the best at reasonable prices. 
TH E BANNOCK BURN GREENHOUSES, 


MAS. McELRATH’S 


Preserved Fruits, Spiced Fruits, 
Canned Fruits, Jellies, Jams, 
Pickles and Mince Meat, in 
Glass. _ Orders from families 
solicited. Circulars with refer- 
ences and prices sent on appli- 
cation. Address 


Mrs. SARAH 8. McELRATH, 
393 Degraw 8t., Brooklyn. 


Assistants ; also several for Art, Music, &c. Appli- 
cation-form ana information free. Address 


RESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
hicago, 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Furnishes a superior home for a limited number 
of boys. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500. 

For circulars, address 

E. H. WILSON, A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, * ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages — for every-day and business con- 
versation, La r. RicH. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEI G CO. 
Hecald Building, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1822 


HURLBUT PAPER CO.’S 


FRENCH LINEN 


Correspondence Papers, 


In Fashionable Sizes, in boxes with Envelopes 
to match. 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
Paris, 1878. Centennial, Phila., 1876. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Extra Quality of Linen Folios, Superfine 
Flat and Fo ae Papers of Highest 
Grade. 


Co. 


SOUTH LEE, MASS. 
PIL ES i never returns. No purge, no salve, no 
suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple ee 
Free by odinaing C. J. MAson, 78 Nassau St., N. 


Mention this 


Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, and 
ve 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a =n 
| retail box f xpress, of the ee 
candies in Aauuden put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light, 
toall Chicago. Try it once. 


F. GUNTHER, 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


n't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
Bell Telephone Monopoly tv 
their Telephones on lines less | 
two miles in length. A few montis’ 
rental buys a first-class Telep! 
that is no infringement, and work 
splendid on lines for private us 
any kind of wire, and works gov | i 
stormy weather. It makes hon 
as annihilates time; Prey 
urglaries; saves many steps, ani i 
ust what every business man and far- 
mer should h have 1 to connect stores, houses, depots, {ac- 
tories, etc., etc. practicable and re} 
Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to iyo 
Chance for agents. He revious Buftal re: 
Circulars free. WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo, 


te 
GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEWS 
10 LADIES 


Greatest inducements evs Tot 


and Coffees,and secure a be uti 

ful Gold Band orMoss 

or Handsome Decorated 

Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 

Decorated Toilet Set. Ret full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 


Co.. 
P, O. Box 289, 31 and 33 esey St., New Y: ork, 


ComPANY 


*sseyy ‘*}S 9G 


Garland Oil 


Improved for 1886. 

Has patent roller burners, is odorless, non-exp|osive. 
Has four 8-inch panes | places and extra large oven 
Will do twice the work of an ordinary kerosene stove, 
andi nS therefore the CHEAPEST as wellas the BES! 
OIL OVE to buy. The three burner stove shown 
in cut Sail bake perfectly with the oven on the back 
holes, leaving the front ones for boiling purposes, and 
will do the work of any 7 with ease, with nut the 
smoke, dirt and heat of a Cook Stove. 

Send for circular. 


The art of making Tissue Paper 
Flowers is one of the most pleasant 
occupations to engage in, while 
joying the pleasures of the mountain 
or seashore 

The cutiits which we offer are mani: 
factured and especially prepare: by us 
and the most complete ever ofered. 

Our Book of Instructions (which 
every outfit contains) has over % 
specially prepared lesign~ and 
diagrams, showing how ‘o cut forms 
for nearly every variety of flow- 
ers, and = every possible ani 
minute 1 so clearly that aij 
person can with a little practice become 
an adept in this beauti ul art. 

Our Beginners’ or No_ 1 out'it cot 
tains the following material: cl vice | 
assorted colors of imported tissu pape 
wire, rubber stemming, leaves, culots 
sprays, flower centres. plage riety 
stamped flowers and book of instru 
tions. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 2 outfit contains apase 
and extra tools. Price, 

eadquarters for all ‘inds of Tissue 
Paper Flower Material. Agents wante® 


JEROME NOVELTY 
150 Nassau St., N. 


TISSUE PAPER FLOWER OUTFIT. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


THE LEONARD 


EANABLE, with Mov- 
e Flues, 'SoLIp ASH, 
Carved and Ornament- 
ed, TRIPLE WALLED 
CHARCOAL FILLED ona 
LINepD, makin 
Five Wallsinall. Soli 
Iron Shelves and Air- 
Tight Locks. Great vari- 
ety. For families, grocers 
and hotels. Prices 
Freight allowed, Write 
for catalogue. Mention 
paper. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMP’Y, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


STOVE. 


Pat. Nov. 14,'76,& July 11,’82. Others Pending. 


Weight 4 3-4 Ibs. No glass to break. 
r Will boil a quart of water 
more quickly than kind- 
~ling can be found togen- 

erate a fire in a range. 
4 Sent to any address in the 
, U.S. express paid, on re- 
Bceipt of 2. nd 
for circular, ete., to 


Florence Machine Co., 
Florence, Mass. 


Complete LADIES GUIDE 


rOKOLOG Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 


The v "4 best book for Sampl free. 


NOVELTIES 


Leather Alans, 


Cabinet and Card Frames, 


FROM PARIS AWD VIEWNIWA. 


Spring publications of 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 


GRAVURES, ETC. 


The latest works of Millais, Knaus, Fred’k Leigh- 
ton, Fred’k Slocombe, de Neuville, Jules Breton, 
Vicar Cole and others. 


Beautifully Framed Pictures, 
Suitable for Bridal Gifts. 


At prices to suit all. Mail orders receive our prompt 
and special attention. 


New Mirrors and Picture Frames, 
Decorated Mirrors for Ladies’ Boudoir, 


All the Rogers’ Groups, 
Including the latest, “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


Valuable Paintings Cleaned and 
vestored. 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading 
commen 
no other. 


Mfrs., 


Shoe Dealers everywhere 
dit. Is economical. Take 
Beware of imitations, 


NCW YORK. 


Winning Friends Eve here. 
Dealers Treble Sales wit h Them. ILY 


PERFECTLY PURE Fruits, 
Y FAM 


BEST, 


led Strength for All, 


Thousands of Gross So!d. 


should know their Delicious Flavors. 


Ask your Grocer 


or Dealer for Them. 


Wholesale Agents in the cities. Laboratv.y (tiome Department), WES: FltLD, Mass. 


Good Houskeeping. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Write to the Publishers of 


And secure territory to canvass for 
subscriptions. 


EASY WORK. GOOD PAY. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


Descriptive 


Circular 


PER 
ag 


FECT in FIT for all 
es—infants to adults. 


BEST for HEALTH, 


Economy and 


Beauty. 
of 


Buttons instead 
Sold, d leading 


81 


FERRIS BROS. | Mfrs, 
White Street, N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Ros pd nave all the latest novelties and fin 
sizes and prices to suit all 
wants. Owes “150 choicest varieties to choose f 

e send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all P 
Offices, purchaser’s choice of varieties, all label 


$10 12 PLANTS G4, £3 fo 


according tovalue, Two Our 
New Guide, 78 illustrated: Free. 
Address THE DINGE RD CO., 
| Growers, West Grove, C Soar Co. Pa. 


Our Grease Specialty is growing and distributi 0 


PARKER'S $ | 


For Embroidery and Painting. 
LARGER PATTERNS; MORE OF THEM! 
Powd for red, stamped ais 


ers, 35cts. ; 


Mammoth Cata) 


00 STAMPING 


—OUTFIT 


ALWAYS AHEAD!! 
Best v 


ogue, 


“ELEGANT PATTERNS AND 
ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


Tue VALUE OF Ovtrit Is IN 
Tuey are not a lot of worthless little patterns crowded tu- 
gether on axingle sieet, but every pattern is useful, 


Illustrated Description of the Outfit FREE. 


atisfaction Cuara 
ry Book. giving colors ot 


Fancy Braid and Crotchet ‘Book, elegant pat- 
terns, l0cts. Outfit and both books, $1.15, 
Direct to T. E. PAR 


Goop Userrun Parrerns. 


KER, Lynn. Mass. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


the filthy Schuylki 


The Filter can be 
It can be refille 
twenty-five cents. 


tain in its effects mt 


PHILADE 


other water. 
ours Sincerely, 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The “ SUBMERGED FILTER”? is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 

Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 
laced in position or removed in a moment. 
by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 


The purest is that which 


It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservuir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or cogncity. 

This combination of qualities—e 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your d dealers fo 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BE BERNHARD,ULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 


ectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 


r them. 


LPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 


W. G. HIMROD, Dear _ Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, | 
gladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
the Schuylkill or my. 


O. La. F. PERRY. 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
(LIMITED.) 


Place, NEW YORK. 
OFFICES, Chestnut Street, PHILA. 
W. G. HIMROD, President, 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MANUFACTORY AND DEPOT at the Union 
Porcelain Works, Greenpoint, New York. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 843 Broadway, 
and 57 E. 13th St., N. Y¥. City. 


This cpen cut shows the STONE DISC USED IN ALI 
OUR FILTERS, and the separate patented ice chamber now 
perfected, in our China Filters. THE ICE DOES NO‘ 
MINGLE WITH THE FILTERED WATER. These 
Filters are intended for dining rooms, offices and public halls 
They are beautifully formed, tastefully decorated, and will be 
an ornament wherever placed. Our brown stone jar is intended 
as a cheap filter for the kitchen and butler’s pantry. 


Remember that to have perfect filteration the process must 
be slow. This is nature’s law, and the very stones used in the 
Gate City Stone Filters have been acting as filters in nature’s 
wonderful laboratory for thousands of years. The water comes 
slowly, but comes pure. Any quick process of filteration takes 
the filth with it. It is as easily cleaned as a water bucket. 


Send for price lists to 


843 Broadway, or 57 E. 13th St., N. Y. 


Please mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


RELIABLE COOK BOOKS. 


The Unrivalled Cook-Book and Housekeeper’s Guide. 
By Mrs. WASHINGTON, with Index and Blank Pages for additional receipts. 
12mo, water-proof cloth, $2.00. 


This book contains, in be compact form, a ot 
deal of useful information. The cooking receipts are 


Pp. viii., 640. 


plete a list of creole receipts. * * * One of its strong 
points is choice Southern dishes. It will be strongly 


multitudinous, variegated, and trustworthy. — New | welcomed by the knights of the kitchen.—Syracuse 
York Commercial Advertiser. Courier. 
No American cook-book has yet contained so com- 


Mrs. Henderson’s Practical Cooking. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in Cook- 
ing; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertain- 
ing at Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner. By Mrs. MARY F. HENDERSON. Illustrated. pp. 376. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an acceptable | to entertain company with quiet grace and refinement 
service to the women of America by the preparation | at breakfast, lunch and dinner. * * * There is no de- 
of this thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly sen- | tail of the economy of the table that is overlooked, and 
sible book. She not only shows how to prepare and | many of these are made more intelligible by illustra- 
cook dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, and how | tive engravings.—Christian Intelligencer, 


Mrs. Henderson’s Diet for the Sick. 


Diet for the Sick. By MAry F. HENDERSON. Illustrated. pp. x., 234. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 


It will be found a useful and handy book in every | in the choice and preparation of food, Its recipes are 
household, and of service not only to the invalid whose copious and excellent, and the work generally is one 
health is to be restored, but to those also who would | to whose guidance all may trust with safety and ad- 


eat wisely and avoid the evils that follow upon errors | vantage.—Boston Gazette. 


Virginia Cookery-Book. 


By MARY STUART SMITH. pp. xviii., 352. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


All her receipts have been tested, and are reliable. | breads, griddlecakes, etc., for whch Virginia tables 
Housekeepers will be fortunate in getting receipts for | have long been justly famous. Home Journal, N. Y. 


Bazar Cooking Recipes. 


Cooking Recipes from Harper’s Bazar. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above works, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 


Ie HARPER & BROTHERS’ Catalogue, comprising the titles of between Three and Four 
Thousand Volumes, will be mailed to any address on receipt of Ten Cents. 


pp. 248. 32mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 4o cents. 


HONETIC SHORTHAND, | | RREE. Sample, “cakes 
Price, $1.50. Special Instruction by Mail, $6.00. 


Send Stam 


for Specimen Pages, 
W. W. 


&e. 
SGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. A. H. COBB, 33 Batterymarch Street, Boston, 


ass. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory 


oF Music.8 - 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OLDEST America; LARCEST : 
est Equipped in the World. 


100 INSTRUCTORS. 
STUDENTS LAST YEAR, 2005 


Thorough Tnstruction in Vocal and Instrumental Musi 
Piano aud Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature 
French, German and Italian Languages, English Branches 
Gymnastics, etc. 


TUITION, $5 TO $20; 
Board and Room, Heat and 
Electric Light, $45 to$75 per term. 
180 HOURS per term, collateral advantages FREE to 
FALL TERM BECINS SEPT. 9, 18386, 


E. TOURJEE, Director, 


usiness, use or 

money making. For old 

gor young. Send 2 stamps 

B4(4 for catalogue of Presses, 
ype, Paper, Cards, &c., 

>= to the factory. 

Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Ct. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ARNOLD 


for thi 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 


household treasure and necessity, 

5 and healthier than boiling, 
broiling or roasting, Wanted by ev- 
erybody who sees it. This is a rare 
chance, &#~Send for terms at once. 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


QUICK AS A WINE! 


We offer earnest men and women the greatest chance of their 
lives to make money rapid'y with our new business of “QU iCK 
PHOTOGRAPHY," Easily learned. requires no experience 
and very small capital. Profits are 300 to 500 per cent., 
a8 what costs 50 cts. sells for $4 to $6, und DAILY PROFITS 
WILL RUN from $S to $25. ‘an Le worked in con- 
nection with other business with immense success and run a: a 
side issue with most anything. The apparatus is ALWAYS READY, 
light to carry, and by traveling about, visiting the farmer) the 
fleld, the mechanic in the shop, the housewife in sitting room, 
you will in nine times out of ten get an order to “take a pice 
ture’’ of them “just as they are,”’ or of the baby, the hse, 
cow, or the favorite pet cat or dog, or a group of the whole family, 
or of the old homestead. You can do as good work as any artist 
and please all your patrons, It is a steady, pleasant and honor 
able calling. In connection with the Photo business you can run 
at nights a Magic Lantern entertainment with our ELECTRO 
RADIANT MAGIC LANTERN and views. advertising it 
du: ing the day, and easily adding $13. © to S7S « day to your 
income.as many are doing. T is is easy to learn and very piea- 
sant. Wesupply all that is needed, all kinds of views, lenses, lec- 
tures,etc. Students and teachers will this very 

rofitable. Ifyou have an earnest desire to better yourself 

mancially, see something of the world, acquire a good start in 
life, you can do it by taking our advice and sending for par- 
ticulars, Address WORLD MANUFACTURING CO,, 

122 Nassau St., New York. P. O. Box 2633. 


= Montague Cur! Clasp 
NO E he AGE! 


CARD PRESS $3.00 
CIC ULAR SIZE 


1, Cheap- 
riect 

article ever invented for the 

toilet. By the ase of The Mon= 

tague Curl Clasp «perfectand 

lasting ringlet is quickly 

and easily obtained. with 

out the danger resu ting Gm 

from the use of lead, or§ 

the inconvenience of enrl 

papers. 


- 25 cta 
Stamps taken, 


5 Doz. 5 cta, 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTHER, 
Advertising Agents, 
Send for Estimate. 202 Broadway, New YoRK: 
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